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AFRICA AT THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
z 


Way should Africa be represented at the Columbian Expo- 
sition, and, especially, among its World’s Congresses? What 
part has the Dark Continent ever played in human story that 
it is deemed worthy of consideration in the Parliament of Man 
during 1893? What events in its modern history, and what 
new outlook in its prospects justify the devotion of so much 
time and thought to that lost land? Why an African Con- 
gress rather than an Asiatic or Australian or South American 
Congress? 

In the first place, Africa is ceasing to be the lost and hope- 
less continent. ‘Though the interior has been a land of dark- 
ness since the dawn of time, more has been accomplished in 
the last eighty years to acquaint the world with this continent 
—its geography, peoples, resources —than in the eighteen 
centuries preceding. Of no other continent could such a 
statement be made. Even at the birth of Christ the interior 
of Asia and of Europe was well enough known for all prac- 
tical purposes of commerce. America, north and south, had 
been coasted and explored and threaded within a single cent- 
ury after discovery until the Amazon was better known than 
the Nile, and the Mississippi had been navigated for far 
longer reaches than the Congo. Australia, latest found and 
possessed, was comprehended both without and within more 
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quickly than any other continent known to man. But Africa, 
though face to face with Europe and linked to Asia, still stood 
isolated and unique till the search-lights of the nineteenth 
century spoiled even the eternal forests of their secrets in 
Darkest Africa. To-day the civilizing agencies and influ- 
ences of Christendom girdle the continent, and are founding 
lighthouses of civilization amid inland seas of savagery. 
Finally, the partition of Africa among the powers of Europe 
has brought ten-twelfths of its area within alien spheres of 
influence. No such stupendous spoliation was ever before 
attempted in all human history, unless we except Pope Alex- 
ander’s division of worlds unknown between Portugal and 
Spain ; and the nations are looking on to see what shall be 
the outcome of the desired conquests. Whether they will be 
mainly nominal or largely actual, whether peaceful or martial, 
are great and difficult questions which the twentieth century 
will have to decide during the course of its Christian endeav- 
ors to fulfill Victor Hugo’s prediction, and to make a world 
out of Africa. But whatever the settlement, and however 
great or little the measure of its success, we are soon to see 
such a struggle in Africa between civilization and savagery as 
humanity has not known since the sword of the Spaniard 
smote the barbarism of Mexico. Modern history will know 
no lack of epic element, dramatic episode and romance of 
chivalry so long as civilization is striving to wheel this ma- 
jestic continent of Africa—second only to Asia among Earth’s 
brood of Titans—into the world’s march of progress. 

In the next place, Africa, though long an alien if not an 
outlaw from the commonwealth of nations, has played a great 
part in ancient history. The usual impression, still too prev- 
alent, has been that in the sphere of history Africa has been 
a Sahara; but the view is about as correct as the old-time 
thought of the Great Desert. In Africa civilization had its 
birth. Egyptian and Hykshos and Persian and Hellene and 
Roman and Saracen and Frank and Turk and Saxon have in 
turn seized the serpent of old Nile. The Father of the Faith- 
ful, and the Prince of Israel, and the Founder of the Hebrew 
Theocracy sought shelter in the shadow of the Pyramids. 
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Egypt saved the Christ-child from death. Cyrene of Africa 
gave Simon as Africa’s first cross-bearer. The Eunuch of 
Ethiopia was the first African to receive baptism. Apollos of 
Alexandria was the first African mighty in the Scriptures. 
Its bishop, Athanasius, saved to Christianity its faith that 
Christ is very God of God. Near the ancient mistress of the 
seas, Rome and Carthage settled whether the civilization of 
the West and the future should be Shemitic or Aryan, en- 
slaved and stagnant, or free and progressive. In Africa 
Augustine thought out the problems of fate, free-will and 
man’s return toGod. There Tertullian wrought out a theory 
of the church. Thus Africa was of old bound by a thousand 
streams of life to the current of the world’s advance, and 
contributed forces of its own to civilization and Christianity. 

When the Pharos of Alexandrine culture fell in the storm 
of Moslem conquest, the twin allies were beaten back from 
Afric coasts for a millennium. But even so the pure-blooded 
negro as well as the ‘‘ Bantu,’’ independent of Arab influences, 
showed native capacity for self-elevation and for material 
advancement. In the Soudan, i.e., ‘‘ Land of Blacks,’’ Arabs 
found ‘‘ fortified towns, well organized governments, large 
standing armies, prisons, police and sumptuary laws, consider- 
able division of labor, periodical markets, regular shops and 


’ 


all the appliances, showing some progress in civilization.’’ In 
Dahomey we find ‘‘a finished system of classes, six in number ; 
complex governmental arrangements, with officials always in 
pairs; an army divided into battalions, having reviews and 
sham fights ; prisons, police and sumptuary laws; an agri- 
culture which uses manure and grows a score of plants; 
moated towns, bridges, and roads with turnpikes.’’ To the 
same effect is Schweinfurth’s testimony concerning the Mon- 
buttu, while of the Wa-Ganda Sir Samuel Baker wrote: 
‘‘Passing suddenly from the wildest savagedom to semi- 
civilization, we come to U-Nyoro where they have developed 
administration, sub-governors, taxes, good clothing, art, agri- 
culture, architecture.’’ When we remember that such prog- 
ress has been made in the teeth of surroundings, both natural 
and artificial, most adverse to spontaneous self-improvement, 
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we must accord to negro civilizations a respect scarcely less 
than that which we yield to the historically non-significant 
semi-civilizations of the Aztec and the Inca and the Iroquois 
and the Zuiii. 

Through the death of the Byzantine Empire came the 
birth-pains of modern Europe, the discovery of a new world 
beyond the Atlantic Sea-of-Darkness, and the re-discovery of 
old worlds. Within fifty vears after the Crescent crushed the 
Cross at Constantinople, Portugal pushed past Africa’s cape 
of storm and torment, named it forever Cape of Good Hope, 
and won the wealth of Ind. Africa had at last begun to be 
brought again within the pale. Though the messengers of 
civilization have, in the main, been only too Christless for 
four centuries, yet He in whose sight a thousand years are as 
a day, had anew stretched forth His hand to Ethiopia. The 
church of Rome soon sent missionaries to Abyssinia. Portugal 
planted herself in Congo and on the Zambezi and in Zanzi- 
bar. Elizabeth’s gallant knight, Sir John Hawkins, imitated 
Portugal’s half-English son, glorious Prince Henry the Navi- 
gator, in inaugurating the African slave trade, and thus bind- 
ing America with Ethiopia in a fellowship of sin and sorrow. 
Pitiful enough, in all conscience, was the outcome of those 
‘‘missions,’’ and small honor do they reflect upon ‘‘ civiliza- 
tion’’ and ‘‘Christianity.’? Yet in the perspective of four 
hundred years, we can see a divine Providence in it all, and 
have learned that the Almighty was stronger than Satan. Is 
it not most fit that the old-and-new African world should be 
discussed in the new world which Columbus gave to Spain 
while Portugal was circumnavigating Africa ; and discussed 
during the fourth centennial year since the supreme seaman 


”» 


sailed the western wave ? 

A third reason why an African Ethnological Congress is 
appropriate and timely at the Columbian Exposition is to be 
found in the scientific importance and significance of the dark 
continent at the present day. Nowhere else in the world 
have the anthropologist and the ethnologist a field at once 
so vast and virgin, offering so great and rich opportunities, 
as in Africa. What was the original type of the prehistoric 
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immigrant whose mixture with the aborigines produced the 
‘*Bantu’”’ of equatorial and southern Africa? Whence came 
he? Was he a Hamite from the highlands of Asia Minor, or 
a Dravidian from Hindostan, or, as Stanley fancies, an off- 
shoot of Aryan Hindus? Is the Hottentot a degraded de- 
scendant of the ancient Egyptians, split off, say five thousand 
years ago, from the bulk of his mighty nation by the wedge of 


” 


invasion inserted by the Asiatic ancestors of the ‘‘ Bantu,’’ so 
that he was driven southward for centuries until crowded into 
the southernmost corner of the continent ; or is he a survivor 
of a race akin to the aboriginal ancestors of the Chinese? Is 
the true negro a son of the African soil, or has he any genetic 
relationship with black Australians and Papuans? In what 
points of character is he superior to the Aryan and the She- 
mite? Such are a few of the puzzles and riddles for scientists 
to solve. In philology there is work enough on hand to busy 
scholars for a hundred years. Who knows but what the 
secret of the origin of speech and language may have light 
shed upon it by the investigations of Professor Garner among 
the manlike apes of Africa? ‘Though the lay of the land in 
this philological field has been largely grasped, yet the char- 
acter and capacity and connection of hundreds of languages 
remain to be investigated, while the difficulties of the task are 
immeasurably increased by the lack of native literatures. 
Physical geography and economic geology have yet much to 
do in giving us intimate and detailed knowledge of great areas 
in the interior, so that merchants and statesmen may have 
accessible and practical information as to its resources, pop- 
ulations and potentialities. Political and social science are 
asking : What were the characterizing influences of the Por- 
tuguese, Arab and Hindu contacts with the rim of the conti- 
nent? Are Africa’s resources so transcendent as to reward 
the reciprocities of commerce? Does she offer an outlet for 
the overcrowded populations of India or China? Are the 
nations indebted to Africa for material benefits? What 
European nationalities shall become dominant there? What 
languages, what religions, what forms of the civil state shall 
prevail? What results will come from this Babel mixing of 
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tongues, and jostling of peoples? In the rise and fall of 
nations will Africa ever add new elements and forces to civ- 
ilization ? 

But the final and crowning cause for the convocation of a 
Congress on Africa is to be found in moral, philanthropic and 
religious motives. Europe and America are heavily in debt to 
Africa for wrongs inflicted upon her. The commencement of 
the career of the Americas was all but coeval with the real 
beginning of the African slave trade, and the wealth of our 
southern states was built up from 1620 to 1863 chiefly by the 
blood and sweat of the black man in bondage. For that in- 
heritance of iniquity, with its manifold forms of moral leprosy, 
we must tender thanks to England and Europe, but for the 
continuance of the sin and shame even after our fathers had 
declared that all men are created free, a continuance that 
seared the conscience of the nation, the North as well as the 
South must bear the blame. ‘The United States have a per- 
sonal and poignant interest in Africa that even Europe can 
not possess, for Europe has no Africa within its bounds, but 
we have her within our gates in the person of over seven 
million Africans. It is the business of Portugal and Spain 
and Germany and Italy and France and Belgium and Eng- 
land to stifle slavery and to shatter slaving ; but what are we 
to do with our negro, is the question which thrusts itself into 
the face of America. All things weighed, the ‘‘ Southern 
Problem ’’ is the most vital and far-reaching of all American 
affairs. It is racial, social, political, religious and educa- 
tional in its ramifications. It affects half the country directly, 
and the other half only lessdirectly. Upon the right solution 
of this problem depend the well-being of the South, and per- 
haps the permanence of the nation. Though no race has 
ever made such marvelous progress in any twenty-five years as 
the negro who came naked from the house of bondage, yet 
only education and time can prove whether the Afro-American 
will stand alone. It would not be rash to predict that for two 
hundred and fifty years to come it may require all the accu- 
mulated forces of Christianity and civilization to root out the 
taint implanted by southern slavery in the character of the 
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white man as well as of his brother in black. Is it not then 
devoutly to be wished that in a year thrilling with mighty 
memories, North and South should come together in the spirit 
of fraternity, and discuss their joint heritage from the stand- 
point both of science and of sentiment? America, though not 
concerned for a single square mile of Africa, has atonement 
to offer. Ours is the pleasing prospect, through elevation of 
the Afro-American, of sending back over the track of the 
wailing slave-ship the choicest of our redeeming influences. 


IT. 


What might not the American negro accomplish for Africa 
if himself baptized with the missionary spirit! Great expecta- 
tions have been cherished as to the missionary influence of the 
colored people of the United States upon their own kin beyond 
sea. No expatriation of.the race is desired, no colonization 
by the million is needed, for if less than ten per cent of the 
Afro-Americans were to settle in Liberia and Congo and Zam- 
bezi and ‘‘I. B. E. A.,’’ there would be 700,000 picked men 
and women whose superiority in manners and morals would 
leaven the communities they colonized. To discuss the advis- 
ability or feasibility of such a course, to awaken and foster an 
interest in Africa among American negroes, to quicken the 
sense of accountability for Africa’s evangelization among their 
religious leaders, are all motives that constrain us to call for 
a Congress on Africa whose deliberations shall include Africa 
in America. 

Another philanthropic motive arises from those twin bar- 
barisms, the slave-trade and the rum-traffic. If Ethiopia is 
stretching out her hands unto God, the white man has too 
often been engaged in the devil’s mission of putting a rum- 
bottle into one hand and a rifle into the other. Holland, Ger- 
many, France, England and America (which a bitter temper- 
ance man once characterized as ‘‘ the land of the spree and the 
home of the knave’’) have for a decade been pouring liquid 
damnation down the throat of the African, and in many dis- 
tricts improving him off the face of the earth with unparal- 
leled speed and scientific certitude. Though it was an omen 
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of good, following the parceling out of the African area, that 
Europe and America ratified the Brussels treaty of 1890 for the 
suppression of slaving and the restriction of the rum-traffic, yet 
German traders have sold the powder which Arab slavers fired 
in U-Ganda and the Congo State in 1892, and Boston distillers 
have exported more rum to Africa this year than for five years 
past. It is imperative, therefore, that Christendom should 
make its voice heard with effect as to the necessity and the 
means of overthrowing such abominations and iniquities ; and 
what place and time so appropriate as the gathering of the 
nations at a World’s Congress ? 


ITI. 


But to the Christian world the supreme motive for conven- 
ing a Congress on Africa must be loyalty to the marching 
orders of our Lord and Master: ‘‘ Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel unto every creature.’’ Missions in 
Africa have been the pioneers of discovery and the mothers of 
civilization. What the rope-girdled monk, St. Boniface, did 
for heathen Germany, and Augustine for pagan England, 
Krapf and Livingstone and Mackay and Grenfell and a host 
of martyrs have been doing for fetish-worshiping Africa. Since 
the missionary motive was one of the forces that impelled 
Columbus, it is not unfit that the results of modern missions 
in Africa should be set forth at the Columbian Exposition. It 
is rightand timely that the kingdoms of this world should be 
told most emphatically, and be shown in concretest object- 
lessons the miraculous successes of the efforts to win Africa for 
the Kingdom of God. The policy of empires has been provi- 
dentially directed to the advantage of African evangelization. 
Dr. Pierson has well said: ‘‘ Perhaps no more wonderful 
occurrence has been recorded since Pentecost than the Berlin 
Congress of 1884. What an event was that when, under the 
presidency of Bismarck, fifteen nations assembled to determine 
the Congo Free State! Who are the parties to this most re- 
markable compact against the slave-trade, and for civil and 
religious freedom? Not Protestant powers only, but Papal 
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kingdoms, the Greek church as represented by Russia, and 
even Islam as represented by Turkey ! When in the history 
of the world has there been such a union of the nations, not 
to speak of different forms of faith, and all in the interests of 
the Kingdom of Christ? Can we do otherwise than exclaim, 
‘What hath God wrought !’’’ Wonderful works have proved 
the presence and power of the Holy Spirit in the Christian 
missions of Africa. However few and faulty, according to 
our severe standards, the first generation of converts from 
heathenism may seem to be, Madagascar and U-Ganda, as truly 
as the Waldenses, deserve the name of The Martyr Church 
for their loyalty to the faith in the fires of persecution. To- 
day nearly one hundred missionary agencies are evangelizing 
Africa. Almost one thousand ordained missionaries are scat- 
tered through its 11,300,000 square miles. One thousand! 
It sounds like a mighty army, but it is only one missionary 
to every twelve thousand square miles and two hundred 
thousand or three hundred thousand people, while in Cen- 
tral Africa all Europe could be put into an area without a 
single mission. It may be considered that there are one 
thousand mission-posts, close upon one hundred thousand 
native communicants, three hundred thousand receiving in- 
struction and one million under Christian influence in less or 
larger degree, yet it follows that, at best, only one in two 
hundred Africans now living has heard a herald of the 
cross. Even at the rate at which the church has assaulted 
Africa during the past decade, two-and-one-half times the 
present population, or nearly ten such nations as the United 
States, will have passed from earth before the Gospel is 
preached unto every creature in Africa. Is it not a question 
of immensity of interest whether the methods and policies of 
modern African missions are what they ought to be? Ought 
not problems of such vital import to the world and to Chris- 
tianity as the statesmanship of missions to be discussed in the 
World’s Congress of 1893? Do not the chief and representa- 
tive missionary societies working in Africa owe it to God and 
man to plead their cause before the world ? 
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IV. 

Constrained by such considerations, the general committee 
is sparing no pains for the realization of its desire that the 
pending Congress on Africa shall be the most adequate and 
representative conference concerning the Dark Continent 
which humanity has ever held. The scope of the delibera- 
tions of the proposed conference is to be as broad and varied 
as the African realm and our own sunny South. ‘Toward the 
furtherance of those objects the committee has taken large 
measures. Believing that in a multitude of councillors is 
wisdom, it has said ‘‘ Help us,’’ to one hundred and fifty men 
deeply interested in Africa or in Afro-American problems. 
From Americans and foreigners who are experts or are espe- 
cially interested in the broad question, it has constituted an 
Advisory Council, whose members were invited to suggest 
the vital themes of the subject under debate, with the names 
of suitable speakers and writers, and to be present to partici- 
pate in the deliberations of the Congress. To mention only a 
few of the advisory councillors, I may name Josiah Tyler, 
forty years among the Zulus; Bishop Atticus G. Haygood ; 
C. C. Adams of the New York Suz, famous for his knowledge 
of Africa; Major Robinson of the New York Observer, who 
pushes him hard on that point and made the /zferzor the best 
secular newspaper in Chicago; W. H. Ward, editor of the 
Independent ; Doctors Ellinwood, Mabie, McCabe, Langford, 
Smith and Stock as representatives of the great missionary 
societies ; Armstrong of Hampton ; Bishop Taylor of Africa ; 
Douglass, Langston and Bruce among negro statesmen, Joseph 
Cook who stands broad and tall among men; Evelyn Baring, 
the uncrowned king of Egypt; Professor Cust, author of the 
‘‘ Languages of Africa ;’’ Bishop Blyden, minister of Liberia 
to England; and Baker, Cameron, Brazza, Stanley and 
Thomson among the monarchs of African fastnesses. 

Bishop Stevens of South Carolina, who educated the boys 
that in 1861 fired on Sumter, writes: ‘‘ The questions of the 
moral and intellectual qualities of the negro as also those 
of his progress and future in this country, as well as the 
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development and civilization of Africa, will doubtless receive 
much and useful intelligent consideration. If the origin of 
the negro and his relation to other races could receive the 
attention of a competent scholar who will bring to bear the 
light of ancient history and modern physiology, a very great 
end might be subserved. I only wish I had the skill and 
knowledge to treat this question myself.’’ J. Scott Keltie, 
known the world over as librarian of the Royal Geographical 
Society, ‘‘ would like much to take part in the conference.’’ 
Joseph Cook says: ‘‘I have of course a profound interest in 
the regeneration of the Dark Continent.’’ ‘Theodore F. Sew- 
ard, founder of the Brotherhood of Christian Unity, declares 
that ‘‘The Columbian Exposition which was first thought 
of chiefly as a material demonstration, seems destined to be 
used by Divine Providence as a great moral and spiritual up- 
lifting of the entire human race. ‘Not things but men’ 
seems little less than an inspiration.’’ On July 16, S. Pasfield 
Oliver, of England, author of the standard work on Mada- 
gascar, announced that ‘‘ Fortunately he should be able to 
announce that the French protectorate over Madagascar 
(acknowledged, alas! by England but happily zof by the 
United States) has hitherto exercised no baneful influence 
over the Hovas, who are in thorough concord with the 
Protestant civilization as taught by American, British and 
Norwegian missionaries for the last seventy years.’’ Mrs. 
Sheldon, the Ida Pfeiffer and Isabella Bird of East Africa, 
declares that what she saw and learned in Africa is certainly 
the theme of her soul, adding: ‘‘ I trust to be enabled to pro- 
mote the betterment of the so-called savage.’’ Dr. ‘* Harry”’ 
Guinness, just back from Balolo-land, ‘‘ hopes to be at the 
World’s Fair. Mr. Moody pressed me to assist in the 
preaching, and was proposing that London should send a 
delegation to sustain constant effort among English visitors. 
I should be very pleased to do anything I can to forward the 
work of God in Africa by making known the needs of the 
Upper Congo.’’ John A. Kasson, U. S. minister in 1884 to 
Germany and the Berlin Congress, ‘‘ will be glad to co-operate 
in the purposes of the Auxiliary, and accepts the invitation.’’ 
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Surgeon-General Gunn of Ireland states that ‘‘ from his expe- 
rience during years in Africa his firm belief is Africa must 
ultimately be evangelized by her own sons, as the climate is 
in many parts so unsuited to Europeans.’’ Fred Douglass 
informs us: ‘‘It is just possible that when your Congress 
meets in Chicago I may be able to assist its objects by my 
presence and counsel. I shall certainly do so with pleasure.”’ 
Sir Francis de Winton, formerly governor of the Congo State, 
replies: ‘‘ Nothing would give me greater pleasure than to 
assist in azy way in the suppression of the slave-trade, which 
I believe is not difficult to accomplish, provided the interior is 
opened by railways. I might write volumes of advice and 
suggestions, all of which are practically useless unless central 
Africa is opened. Railways can be economically and easily 
constructed ; and, crossing the main routes from the interior, 
will stop slavery at onceand forever. It is of but little use at- 
tacking slavery along the coast line ; to suppress it effectually 
you must go to the source. Slavery is the result of the numer- 
ous small inter-tribal wars which are of constant occurrence 
through Africa. Law, order and civilization cannot. be intro- 
duced till a better means of transport is established. Until 
railways are constructed, the horrors of the slave-traffic will 
continue. Once build railways, then the curse of slavery will 
surely and rapidly end.” The narrator of ‘‘ Strange, True 
Stories of Louisiana’’ concludes: ‘‘I want to do what I can 
for the negro and his ex-master as well. The negro has done 
most admirably in many things. Most men suppose his 
achievement in politics has been anything but excellent ; but 
a far better case can be made out for him in politics than in 
journalism or literature. His whole soul is in politics; it 
could not be otherwise ; and much of his political record is 
immeasurably better and more commendable than is com- 
monly supposed. I hope this side of the case will receive 
very full consideration in your Congress.’’ Finally, Abayomi, 
pastor of a native church in Sierra Leone, writes ‘‘as a pure 
negro of the Yorubas, born in Western Soudan, of Mohamme- 
dan parents, but providentially brought under the regener- 
ating influences of Christian religion and civilization ”’ 
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‘God is moving on. He is the soul of the universe. As He 
moves, He moves the hearts of men along, nearer to His great 
heart. He will never stay until the song of the angel is 
echoed through the whole creation. I wish you the blessings 
of heaven. May you be the means of giving us the true and 
Christian liberty, the emancipation not only of the body, but 
of the soul and mind also. The mental life of the negro was 
never more active. He is a man to-day more than ever in his 
existence. Intellectual lethargy, cowardice, monkeyism and 
stupidity are no longer his characteristics. What the negro 
needs is Christianity, not Anglocanism or Americanism. Give 
him the Bible, for without you he cannot obtain it. Then 
allow him to develop on his own lines guided by the Divine 


Rule. But let not Europe or America stand between us and 
God.”’ 


V. 


These utterances render it evident that a Congress on 
Africa commands the sympathy .of statesmen, prelates, mis- 
sionaries, explorers and educators; of scholars, scientists, 
philanthropists and the Fourth Estate. The Advisory Coun- 
cil was invited to name subjects and writers, but the char- 
acteristic inertia of great bodies cost the loss of so much time 
that the interests of the Congress and its participants con- 
strained the secretary to prepare a tentative program. I 
essayed to suggest themes vitally linking Africa in all its 
aspects and relations to humanity in every sphere of thought 
and action; and to propose the men best qualified to treat 
these themes and share the deliberations of the Congress. 
Both popular interests and scientific significance were con- 
sidered. The hope is cherished that the common sense of 
most, and the wisdom of those best versed in African affairs, 
can thus be made a new force in the redemption of Africa and 
the uplifting of the Freedman. So my suggestions for the 
programme include African and Afro-American arts, philol- 
ogy, literature—for it is legitimate to bring in Egypt and 
Abyssinia with their ancient affiliations—geography, history, 
religion (especially missions), natural science, and sociology 
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and political science. To be more specific and to give con- 
crete illustrations by actually naming the top> ippend my 
schedule and programme for the sessions of the Congress in 
August, 1893; but since this Congress seeks to note the 
progress of Africa and by the aid of science to forecast the 
outlook for her future advancement, it holds itself at liberty 
to consider any of the correlated factors that may bear upon 
the resultant of this sunny-skied and dark shadowed problem. 





SCHEDULE OF THE SESSIONS, 
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MORNING SESSION. 


Africans as 
and Tradesmen. 

Afro-Americans as Agricultur- 
ists. 

Afro-Americans as Inventors 

Afro-Americans in Journal- 
ism. 

Disease 
Africa. 

Afro-Americans 
Practice. 


ARTS. 


and Medicine in 


in Medical 
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African Philology in General 
Place of African Languages. 
Function of 
guages. 


Foreign 


LANGUAGE AND 
LITERAT > 


Manufacturers| The American Negroin Paint-| Development 


SECOND 


Lan- 


FIRST DAY. 


) 
AFTERNOON SESSION, | EVENING SESSION. 


and 
ing ; ; Resources of Africa 

The American Negro in Mu 

sic. 


DAY. 


Literature of Ancient Egypt. |Native Customs and 
Popular Life. 
African aid Afro-American 
Folk-Lore. 1 





Ancient History of Africa. 
The Arabs in Africa. 
Modern History of Africa. 


The Negro in America 


HISTORY AND GEOG- 





THIRD DAY. 


Madagascar and its Influence.|Geography of Af- 
| rica. 
Italian Explorations and their Origin of Discovery. 
Results. 


French Explorations. |Egypt and its Sou- 


dan. 
German Explorations. |What I saw in Af- 
rica. 
English and American Ex- 
plorations. 


Portuguese Explorations. 
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FIELD DAY FOR MISSIONS 
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FOURTH DAY. 


MOR.” ‘RIFION. AFTERNOON SESSION. 


African Religions. Religion of the 
Negro. 

Methods and Policies of Afri- 
can Missions. 


American 
Religion of Egypt. 


Christianity in North Africa. |Coptic and Abyssinian Chris- 


tianity. 


Mohammedanism in Africa. |Medical Missions in Africa. 





FIFTH DAY. 

African Missions of the African Missions of American 
Church of England. Congregationalists. ’ 

African Missions of English African Missions of American 
Congregationalists. Methodists. 


African Missions of English African Missions of American 
Baptists. Baptists. 


African Missions 


of Scotch African Missions of American 
Presbyterians. 


Episcopalians. 

African Missions of the United 
Brethren. 

African Missions of American 
and European Moravians 


SIXTH DAY. 
Structure of the Continent 
and its Geological Systems. 
Economic Geology of Africa. 


Exposition. 
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EVENING SESSION, 


Modern Christianity 
in “Africa. 

African Missions of 
United Presbyte- 
rians. 

African Missions of 
Scandinavian So- 
cieties. 

African Missions of 
all German Prot- 
estants. 

African Missions ot 
French and Swiss 
Protestants. 

Statesmanship of 
African Missions. 


Woman’s Work for 
African Women. 
Relation of Africa to 
the Holy Serip 

tures. 

Work among the 
Freedmen _ of 
America 

Self-S upporting 
Missions. 


Astronomy of Af- 
rica. 


African Anthro- 
pology and Eth- 
nology 


Flora and Fauna of 
Africa; and its 
Economic Botatiy 
and Zoology. . 





SEVENTH DAY. 





African Colonies of France. (Principles of Colonization 


African Colonies of Germany.|Feasibility of Colonization by 
Afro-Americans. 


African Colonies of Portugal./Best Methods of Developing 


Commerce among Natives. 
Comparison of British and 
other Methods, 


African Colonies of Italy. 


The Congo State. I. B. E. A. Co. and its System 


England, and 


toria. 


Egypt Equa- 
Royal Niger Co. and its Char- 


England in So. Africa. ter System of Government 


African Civilization. 


Did American Slav 
ery help to civilize 
Africa ? 

Outside Influence 
Upon Africa. 

Mutual Relation of 
An glo-Saxondom 
to Africa 

What Reparation 
can America make 
to her Negroes ? 

What Reparation 
can America and 
Europe make to 
Africa? 
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EIGHTH DAY. 








MORNING SESSION. AFTERNOON SESSION. EVENING SESSION. 
a 

4 |The Brussels Treaty of 1890. |Problems to be solved in Ne- Indebtedness 

2 gro Education. of all 

Uv .:|What are Germany What is the Southern Prob- Nations to 

zr France, lem ? Africa 

= Belgium Obligations of 

4 ie 5s ’ ms - < H. = 

25 Italy rhe Negro and the Amend-| American Negroes 
2 7 and England ments to the Constitution. m to a 

<6 doing to suppress s ; ee um in Africa. — 

s Z| Se ocers The Negro as Politician and Africa as a New 
a and as Statesman. Factor in Civiliza- 
re) the tion. 

= 


Slave-Trade ? 





Of this programme A. Silva White, author of ‘‘ The Devel- 
opment of Africa,’’ writes: ‘‘ Your programme is so compre- 
hensive that I can add nothing to it.’’ 


a3 


To the solution of these problems such leaders as Professor 
Cust, and Dr. Ladd, and Dr. Jackson, author of ‘‘ Early Chris- 
tian Literature Primers,’’ and Dr. Gracey, president of the 
International Missionary Union, and Dr. Judson Smith of the 
American Board, and Dean Vahl, the great Danish statistician 
of missions, and Bishop Taylor, and Stevenson, the pioneer of 
civilization in Nyasaland by his great road between Lakes 
Nyasa and Tanganika, and the South Africa Company—have 
already accepted their appointments. Among the many in 
other fields, James Johnson, the negro statesman of Lagos, 
West Africa ; James Lane Allen and Joel Chandler Harris, the 
folk-lore scholars ; Georg Ebers, Dr. E. E. Hale, E. G. Raven- 
stein, the prince of English geographers; Bishop Blyden, 
Charles Grenfell, the missionary-explorer, Professor Drum- 
mond, Premier Rhodes of Cape Colony, Stanley Africanus, 
Di Brazza, governor of French Congo, Castelar, Horace 
Waller, the friend and comrade of Livingstone, Dr. Curry, ex- 
minister to Spain and connected with the Peabody and the 
Slater Funds for Southern education, Sir Wm. Mackinnon, 
and scores of others equally eminent—have been invited to 
bring forth their wisdom and knowledge as to Africa, and as 
to the best means of bringing her and hers into every fellow- 
ship of Christianity and civilization. 
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VI. 

As a means toward these objects the literature of the Con- 
gress will, President Bonney affirms, probably be published 
by the Federal Government in a memorial volume, and sent 
to the great libraries and societies of the entire world. Since 
essays are to be printed in full, such a publication would 
form an invaluable encyclopedia of Africa and would mul- 
tiply the influence of speakers and writers a thousand-fold. 
The secretary, in order to enable the student to investigate 
African subjects even in Chicago, classified human knowledge 
concerning things African, and prepared a bibliography of 
works in Newberry Library bearing directly upon Africa or 
the ‘‘negro problem.’’ Including articles in hundreds of 
periodicals, these number nearly twenty-five hundred. The 
preliminary address has been sent to five hundred missions in 
Africa, to American and English consuls residing there, to 
native and foreign rulers, to European administrators, to the 


’ 


leading journals of this country, and to all workers among 
the Freedmen. Our literature is now being sent to thousands 
of journals of every class in England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Portugal, Spain, Africa, Asia, Australia, South Amer- 
ica and the United States ; to literary, philosophic, religious 
and scientific societies and universities at home and abroad ; 
and to parties suggested by the Advisory Council. Since the 
General Secretary is in constant correspondence with Af- 
rican experts and specialists in order to secure the best 
speakers and subjects, we trust that we have done all within 
our potentialities of power toward insuring success. The issue 
of the Congress rests henceforth with the friends of Africa. 

FREDERIC PERRY NOBLE. 

Newberry Library, Chicago. 
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MR. MOODY’S SCHOOLS AT NORTHFIELD AND 
CHICAGO. 


Go To the beautiful village, two centuries old, in Northern 
Massachusetts, close up to the joining borders of Vermont 
and New Hampshire, where the valley of the Connecticut in 
the Bay State begins, and you find what is, in more than 
one respect, the most extraordinary center of the higher edu- 
cation in the land. Northfield is the birthplace and home of 
a great evangelist, but would be of little note for this, or for 
its exceptional beauty, were it not for the notable and pre- 
cious schools he has originated there. Two of them are of 
the usual higher rank of those just below colleges—sending 
girls to Wellesley and boys to Amherst and other institutions. 
These are the Mt. Hermon School and the Northfield Semi- 
nary, the latter approximating in much what Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary has been from the first. Yet both have original 
features of their own. A third, the Training School for 
women, is more unique, as is the Bible Institute in Chicago 
for men and women, a more recent fellow institution opened 
by Mr. Moody in 1889. That all four meet great and deep 
wants is shown by applications of students sufficient in num- 
ber to fill two or three similar institutions. Limited to three 
hundred boys as the largest number that can most wisely 
be trained together, the Mt. Hermon School admitted for 
September, 1892, three hundred and sixty—turning away 
nearly as many, three hundred and forty. Over a thousand 
are now in attendance annually at the four schools. They 
form parts of one plan to provide Christian education of the 
best and most necessary quality for overlooked classes of 
young persons, who not only promise vast usefulness, but 
are indispensable in the work of God’s kingdom. They all 
rank with university extension, college annexes, summer 
schools, the Chautauqua system, and other new methods of 
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democratizing and carrying all abroad by advanced agencies, 
the best of the higher education among the people, and are 
in the front rank. But they are well planted, permanent 
institutions, and not forms of organized peripatetic or inter- 
mittent instruction. Even the Training School for Women, 
which occupies the Hotel Northfield only during the six fall 
and winter months, has its fixed terms, as well as its regular 
courses of instruction. The Bible Institute differs from the 
others only in this, in having no terms at all, but keeping 
up its courses of study twelve months in the year. 
Though coming to their power for good within a dozen 
years, and having no gifts like those going to create the Stan- 
ford and Chicago Universities, the means bestowed by good 
men on these schools amount now to more than a million of 
money, including the value of nearly fifty buildings, with 
appliances. The capacity of the group of edifices at Chicago 
is being increased to receive a hundred more men, made nec- 
essary in part by the moral exigencies of the city during the 
World’s Fair. Twenty-three states and ten foreign countries 
furnish the men; twenty-two states and four foreign lands, 
besides our own, the women. ‘Twenty-five denominations are 
represented by the former, twelve by the latter. Property of 
the Institute is $255,000, $100,000 of this endowment. ‘‘ The 
Northfield’’ has been enlarged, and may soon need to be 
again for the Training School, which stood for eleven states 
the first year, and seven denominations, and has no endow- 
ments and no property devoted to it, save the hotel plant. At 
Mt. Hermon a new science hall better than many colleges 
have, is about finished, and the British generosity which is 
honored in Crossley Hall dormitory needs to be at once du- 
plicated by wise home liberality. Here are some seven hun- 
dred and fifty acres of land, on which the young men do farm 
and dairy work, besides care of rooms, laundry, and tables. 
The fixed property amounts to $275,000; the endowments to 
$236,000—over half a million in all. The seminary for girls 
has over two hundred and fifty acres of land, producing vege- 
tables for its houses and butter and cheese. With buildings 
and appliances, it is worth $290,000, and has $104,000 endow- 
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ments ; $394,000 in all. It gathered pupils last year from 
twenty-seven states and four foreign countries. 

If all this progress and accumulation of power were for the 
private advantage of anybody, it would be notable; but as 
marking so benevolent an enterprise it is far moreso. And 
the foresight as to great wants to be met (apparently felt prac- 
tically by none till these schools were projected) is more than 
notable. And the wants met are exemplified in the great 
variety of occupations in life of those who resort to three of 
them—the seminary, of course, drawing in girls who have not 
assumed any callings as yet. In one recent year at Mt. Her- 
mon, ‘‘twenty-eight trades and self-supporting occupations 
were represented by the students, and nearly all who were not 
engaged in one of these yet supported themselves in whole or 
in part before coming, by farm work, or as office boy or in other 


) 


ways.’’ The Bible Institute men, being older and coming 
from seventy-eight avocations, still better exemplify this point. 
To train and send these persons out, with their early acquired 
practical tact, as Christian workers in many and diversified 
lines, is a novel form of American education and benevolence. 
With what glowing approbation and delight the Son of the 
Carpenter would pass around among these youth—himself 
trained in boyhood to arude and crude handicraft, but not 
knowing letters, ‘‘ having neverlearned.’’ They are 7x ¢ran- 
situ from skilled secular labor to skilled Christian labor in His 
name. Nor are they educated away from the classes in the 
community from which they come and to which for humble, 
practical Gospel service most of them return. Of one thou- 
sand two hundred and forty-seven Mt. Hermon students, of 
whom eighty-four have graduated, thirty-five with excellent 
preparation have entered college, thus contributing something 
to the educated ministry, while college and theological sem- 
inary students have resorted to the school for the purpose of 
acquiring aptness in directly reaching the masses not else- 
where attained. 

But the internal regimen of the schools will show best what 
we are pointing out. For the production of accurate and 
superior scholarship, it seems to surpass that of the group of 
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schools founded by the late Christian Spittler near Berne, 
Switzerland, the only similar ones the writer has ever visited. 
The girls have three four-years’ courses at the Seminary, with 
Greek and Latin throughout, from which forty-eight have 
gone to college out of thirteen hundred, half of them to 
Wellesley. But these features are not peculiar to the plan. 
The Bible Course isso. It is nota ‘‘ Biblical,’’ but a 27dle 
Course. God’s Word in our mother tongue ‘‘ has the place of 
honor. ‘Those who have the entire course of the Seminary or 
Mt. Hermon must spend more time upon the Bible than upon 
any other text-book, while at the Institute and the Training 
school Bible study takes up fully half the time.’’ This is the 
fixed as well as the foremost, element of training. ‘‘ It is be- 
lieved that a knowledge [of the Bible] should underlie and 
overlie all education.’’ Therefore, even in the Training School 
which has most to do with manual labor, no young woman can 
omit axy of the Bible study. Take the following account of 
last year’s work: 


The instruction in the Bible during the first term [three months] 
included lectures on ‘‘ The History of the Bible as a Book,’’ Outline 
Study of the Pentateuch, indicative study of First John, and a course of 
lessons on the Central Truths of the Bible, such as God, sin, regenera- 
tion, justification and others. During the second term this latter course 
has been repeated for the benefit of the new students, and work in the 
Old Testament continued. A study has been made of the chief charac- 
ters in the early Jewish monarchy, and the book of Jeremiah used as a 
basis for work in prophecy as a whole. Lectures have been given upon 
the life of Christ. Throughout both terms normal classes have been 
conducted, with suggestions on the preparation of Bible readings and 
management of prayer-meetings, and a weekly class has been held giv- 
ing aid in the use of the Biblein personal Christian work. 

Bible truth in mind and heart and life, and at ready command for 
use, must be the instrument of power for effective service. To impart to 
students [women thus trained] this knowledge and to cultivate readi- 
ness and skill in applying it to the various moral and spiritual condi- 
tions of those with whom they have to dois the main object of the 
school. 


While this main object is effectively secured, the other 
great object of practical instruction and drill in the arts of 
life which are specially and universally womanly, is no less 
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thoroughly secured. Courses in dressmaking and cooking 
with varied details of household work are daily given, and 
with lessons in drawing—the two objects are united here 
with great tact—‘‘to qualify students to make use of the 
blackboard for purposes of illustration in teaching, and also 
to aid them in designing in the dressmaking department.”’ 
On the one hand the founder saw the lack of skilled workers 
in the practical service of churches, missions, and all forms of 
evangelism, at home and in foreign lands ; on the other, num- 
bers of unskilled workers, half doing the work they longed to 
do for Christ, and craving adequate training for it. A great 
Christian question of demand and supply. Not to enable de- 
voted women to get a surer and better livelihood, but to meet 
an obvious and urgent need of Christ’s kingdom, the plan 
was put in execution. Nothing can be truer than that ‘‘ they 
are thereby enabled to bring God’s Word into the homes of 
the poor, the ignorant, the improvident, the sick, the sorrow- 
ing—to enter with intelligent sympathy into the practical 
affairs of their daily life, along lines of humble, loving, help- 
ful service, in a way which would otherwise be impossible to 
them.’’ The demand for them year by year shows how wise 
and Christian is the plan. From twenty to twenty-five an- 
nually give themselves to mission work, home and foreign. 
The Bible Institute at Chicago for training pastors’ assist- 
ants, city missionaries, general missionaries, Sunday-school 





missionaries, evangelists, Bible readers, superintendents of 
institutions, etc., at home and abroad, has no such industrial 
department as is provided at Northfield, and requires none. 
Instead, music comes to the front as one of the primary needs, 
and the wants, in that regard, of fifty-one churches in nine 
denominations sent to Institute music classes over five hun- 
dred pupils last year. But music being an auxiliary to relig- 
ion, the excellent and effective musical drill is subordinate to 
Bible study and evangelism. This had suggested the train- 
ing just now of a special gospel choir at the Institute for 
service on various occasions during the Columbian Exposi- 
tion. None of those whom this exceptional institution sends 
out—men or women—will be ignorant, as theological grad- 
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uates have heretofore been of this part of the order of God’s 
house and the power of the gospel in song. Moreover, the 
lesons in musical composition prepare those for writing 
music who have the ability. There is a special class for 
conductors of choir and congregational singing. 

The Bible study pursued comes under these heads : 


1. Biblical Introduction, Inspiration, Interpretation. 

2. Exegetical Study, chiefly in the New Testament. 

3. Typology, Prophecy, Scripture History, and Biography. 

4. Doctrine, as to God, Man, the Redeemer, Grace, the 
Holy Spirit, Angels and Demons, the Last Things. All the 
Scriptures bearing on any topic are brought together, and the 
whole body of teaching formulated. 

5. Immediate practical use of the English Bible, to give 
facility in applying it to varied cases as they arise, and to 
various classes of persons. 

6. Best methods for sermons, Bible Readings, Exposi- 
tions, Gospel Talks. 

7. Methods of Work, Public and Social Meetings, Sunday 
Schools, House to House Visitation at home and abroad, with 
actual trial of methods by the students. 

No secular instruction is mingled with this ; even that of 
music is not separated from devotion and impression of 
Gospel truth. It will be noticed how largely all bears upon 
the very things heretofore omitted in the education of minis- 
ters. The men made last year 9,554 visits, conducted 3,142 
meetings and attended 14,340 more, and they reported 2,453 
inquirers professing conversion ; the ladies conducted 772 and 
attended 7,689 meetings, and they reported 1,440 professed 
conversions. They made 19,320 visits. Of the men of last 
year, fifteen had been ministers or evangelists, who came for 
further study and drill; eight, officers of Young Men's 
Christian Associations ; thirty-six, members of the Students’ 
Volunteer Band; and eleven have gone into other schools 
and colleges. Though the Institute is a thousand miles from 
Northfield the relations of the two are most intimate and 
their origin, spirit and purpose the same. For western 
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Christian educators the point of departure for the investiga- 
tion of Northfield plans is on Chicago Avenue, Chicago. 

In the three parallel courses of the seminary for girls 
(General, English, and College Preparatory), Vocal Music and 
Household Science have fixed places, while all the work of 
each house is performed by the young ladies boarding therein, 
under supervision by the matron. That everything is prac- 
tical here may be seen in the following details of the course, 
taken by all pupils, in Household Science with a special in- 
structor—in four branches : 


1 Housewifery, the kitchen and dining room with their belongings, 
care of parlor, library, etc., chamber work, with invalid comforts. 

2. Cooking, with instruction in the underlying principles and the 
chemistry of food. 

3. Laundry work, including clear starching, the doing up of lace 
curtains, shirts, flannels, etc. 

4. Sewing, including darning, patching, skirt-facing, button-hole 
making, glove mending, and a few ornamental stitches. 


It should be remembered that the Seminary was the first of 
the schools opened, and the first, the necessity of which came 
home to the evangelist in his own varied and widely extended 
work. Local needs in the beautiful Connecticut valley, espe- 
cially among farmers’ daughters, who could secure only a 
scanty schooling in district schools, and no adequate Bible 
education at all, first seized his attention. But who shall say 
what experienced educator, at least—that the practical drift 
of the regimen detailed somewhat above is either out of place 
or unnecessary for our daughters in all this land, in whatso- 
ever situation in life, when so many in other lands go out of 
their wealthy and high-born circles from an elevated con- 
ception of what character needs and from broadened, humane, 
and Christian views, to obtain similar training ? 

But the crowning seminary instruction is in and from the 
Bible. After two preparatory years, there are four seminary 
years proper—Junior, Junior Middle, Senior Middle and 
Senior, and in the course of five consecutive years ‘‘ the whole 
of the Biblical history is gone over, and the leading doctrines 
—to which special attention is directed for one year 
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incidentally considered every year.’’ They are studied, too, 
from the Bible itself, as ‘‘ fundamental truths,’’ before touch- 
ing questions of history or criticism. Every class has two 
weekly Bible lessons in addition to that of the Sunday-school, 
and there is an optional normal Bible class besides for those 
who are to become teachers. One term is also given to 
church history, and Mr. Moody and others make frequent 
religious addresses. 

The results of all this, with the wholesome regimen as to 
government, health, quiet for study and reflection, exemption 
from hurtful and unsettling distractions, the personal in- 
fluence of consecrated teachers, and the strong atmosphere of 
evangelism of which Northfield has become so notable a 
center, might easily be predicted. Last June of two hundred 
and sixty-nine boarding pupils only fourteen were not pro- 
fessing Christians. Fourteen in these thirteen years have gone 
to foreign missions—two of them from the Seminary Faculty 

and four of them have gone into the medical missionary 
service ; fourteen are serving in the American Missionary 
Association work, while thirty have been in it; forty have 
become city missionaries; and over fifty have joined the 
Volunteer Band. 

The Bible and its power over character are honored as well 
at Mt. Hermon by daily recitations and lectures in the 
Biblical course. ‘‘ Original research is expected from each 
student in the course.”” Moreover, those in the Classical and 
Scientific Courses are taken through the whole of the Bible 
history in four years, ending with the Apostolic Epistles and 
the Apocalypse. Seven volunteer Bible training classes met 
every Sunday morning last year. Thirty young men held 
Sunday religious meetings in school-houses within five miles. 
The school raised nearly six hundred dollars for missionary 
objects, some students working two hours a day to earn their 
payments. In eleven years thirty have gone forth to public 
Christian labor ; three have been missionaries to Africa ; and, 
as might be expected from the lines of life from which they 
have come, a very much larger proportion of former students 
have given themselves to active Christian labor in different 
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callings in life. Aggressive Christian work is the end in life 
placed before every student. It trains all to physical activity, 
requiring firm health at the outset for admission, and athletics 
have their place; but its circular states explicitly that ‘‘ the 
interest in manly sports does not need the stimulus of contests 
with clubs outside the school.’’ Of the evangelizing work of the 
young men the Faculty keeps constant control. 

The annual cost to each student—the same is true of the 
Seminary—is kept down to $100, half the expense to the in- 
stitution, that those heretofore unable to obtain a first-class 
and thoroughly Christian education may reach it. Of course, 
generous gifts annually, from those whose hearts God has 
touched through the great evangelist in this country and 
abroad, go to make up the deficit, and large sums have come 
from the royalty on the Gospel hymn books. 

We cannot go here into further details, or set forth the 
pressing needs of these remarkable and unique institutions. 
Nothing needs to be said of the experienced and large-minded 
men who give time and care to them as trustees. The multi- 
tude of interesting particulars which might be added would 
only turn attention aside from the leading object of this 
paper, which is to inquire if the founder of these four schools 
has, or has not, struck out in education a new advance of 
great value to the world? Two points will cover the delib- 
erate conclusions to which the writer has come from study 
of them on the spot, after experience especially, in college 
work through the lifetime of a generation. Without care- 
ful personal examination, he would have no judgment to 
express. 

1. The union of practical training and academic instruc- 
tion. This runs through all parts of the scheme. But not 
after the fashion of the manual labor colleges which sprang 
up and died fifty years ago. ‘The obtainment of pecuniary 
means for an education was their leading object. It involved 
a lowered standard of education. Not so at Northfield. The 
training is for the sake of character and usefulness. The 
theoretic education, so called, is to be of the best; and each 
side plays into and helps the other. At the Carnegie mills, 
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when high-salaried masters of machinery went out lately, and 
graduates from Boston, Troy, Hoboken and New York took 
their places, a fine object lesson was given on the advantage 
men well-trained in theory have over merely technical work- 
ers. ‘The superintendent—having, probably, some prejudice 
the other way—was surprised at the ease and speed with 
which the men of blended education—theoretic avd practi 
cal—comprehended and learned their new callings. ‘‘An 
ounce of practicality,’’ to use the proprietor’s phrase, mixed 
with thorough theory ‘‘is worth a ton’”’ of ezther alone. 
‘“Let me do nothing but study,’’ said a young man to the 
writer years ago, when president of a college, ‘‘ or give it all 
up and take to work, and I’ll like it better than uniting the 
two.’’ ‘‘Itis a life problem to unite them,’’ was the answer ; 
‘‘ begin the solution early and finish it well.’’ The most deli- 
cate of our book-men and literary women in these days of 
professional vocations, strive in each brief summer outing to 
make up the lack of vigor which is provided for at Northield 
all the year through. 

2. The dominance of religion over education through the 
persistent, thorough-going use of the Bible. This might 
easily be neutralized or entirely thwarted however living in 
the spirit and planted in the regimen of the school, by a 
imoderate number of books hostile thereto, accessible in the 
school library. ‘The ‘‘ Hand-book,’’ therefore, frankly says: 
‘‘ No books are wanted that are either irreligious, immoral, 
obsolete or trivial.’’ And more specifically, ‘‘ it is desirable 
to exclude books written to controvert the divine authority 
and historical validity of the Bible.’’ For those who for any 
purpose need them, such books never so abounded as now. 
The air is as thick with them as the atmosphere of north- 
western Iowa, a few years since, with locusts. But the Chris- 
tian plan of Northfield does not propose to build upon the 
Bible with one hand and pull down the Bible itself with 
another more effectually. Its aim is just the opposite. It 
is not a little striking that this powerful, providential set- 
off against the critical disparagement of the Holy Scriptures 
should have arisen just when it did. Had the uproar about 
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errors and untrustworthiness of the word of God crossed the 
sea some years earlier, and struck our churches and minis- 
ters, who can tell where some of them now might be? Not 
reaching the great body of them yet, looked down upon super- 
ciliously by an arrogant few, whose spirit is neither evangel- 
ical nor American, and hardly now beginning to reveal the 
scope of its power, the Bible-study-evangelism is a perceptible 
factor in the rising movement against the depression of the 
Bible, and the swinging away of religious people from it. We 
need yet a great wave of revival, pouring up and down and 
across the land, to arrest it entirely and turn the tide. But 
when this shall come 





as we devoutly believe it will—and 
the reaction from the present diligently promoted unbelief 
with it, there will be found among the masses diffused by the 
schools here sketched, a healthy, unaffected acceptance of the 
English Bible as a solid basis on which a new upbuilding of 
Christian experience and salvation can rest. It would not be 
strange if multitudes, with wide unanimity in that better day, 
should turn away from the chopped stew of mingled rational- 
ism and humanitarianism now fed out from many pulpits, 
to the pure milk and the strong meat of the Word. Weak 
things may in our day confound the mighty, even in our 
churches, and things that are not bring to naught things 
that are. Weeks of recent experience at Northfield have 
prepared the writer to see thousands famishing now for the 
word of life, giving judgment that a ministry that is only cul- 
tured and learned does not reach their necessities, and listen- 
ing eagerly to plain men who ‘‘ know at once to what passage 
they should turn to meet the difficulties of any case with 
which they are dealing,’’ and have unhesitating confidence 
in the Bible they are called to teach as the very word of God 
to lost men. 
GEORGE F. MAGoun. 

Grinnell, Towa. 
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AGGRESSIVE CHRISTIANITY AMONG PARIAHS 
AND BRAHMINS. 


REv. Dr. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, one of the first associate editors of 
Our DAY, has recently returned from a long tour in India, as a mission- 
ary and evangelist. He made the following address to a great audience 
in Dr. Goodwin’s church at the American Board meeting in Chicago, 
October 5. It is the most vivid and authoritative presentation of facts 
as to the present condition of religious and moral reform in India that 
we have anywhere seen or heard. ‘‘Dr. Pentecost,’’ says the Chicago 
Advance of October 17, ‘‘was received with applause. He is ashort built, 
broad shouldered man, with dark hair and heavy mustache. His voice 
is clear and ample, and his manner direct and easy. It was after ten 
o’clock when the address closed, but the rapt attention of the audience 
was maintained tothe end. Dr. Pentecost has few equals on the plat- 
form. His appeal to the distinguished preachers present to go to India 
and preach the gospel was thrilling. Such a scene seldom passes 
before an audience.”’ 


India is a large country, and though we have had many 
reports concerning the wonderful work of God in that land, 
the glory of it is like unto the glory of Solomon as it was 
in part apprehended by a woman who came from that land: 
‘The half has not been told.’’ I went to India a little over 
two years ago as the consummation of a purpose that had 
been with me for twenty-five years. 1 went out to India some- 
thing of a hopeful pessimist in respect of the progress of mis- 
sions. I have come back an enthusiastic optimist. 

If the United States were as densely populated as India is 
we would have 700,000,000 of people. In round numbers 
there are 300,000,000 of people in India, and the superin- 
tendent of the census states that that figure is probably too 
small. The fear has been generated in the minds of a good 
many people at home, by the reports of certain travelers, that 
the missionary enterprise in India especially was not a hopeful 
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one. Indeed, many persons who have been living in India 
for a great many years give that impression to persons who 
come to India for a few months. I was told on the steamer 
as I went out through the Red Sea and across to India that, 
practically, missions in India were a failure. On one occa- 
sion, as I was taking lunch with the Viceroy of India, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, he put this question to me: ‘‘ Dr. Pen- 
tecost, do you really think that you will ever succeed in 
getting possession of India, or in getting a permanent foot- 
hold in India? It must be an exceedingly discouraging 
work that you Christian missionaries have undertaken in this 
great land amongst these multiplied millions and in the face 
of this stupendous, age-old, unchanged and unchangeable re- 
ligion, Brahminical Hindooism.’’ I said to his lordship in 
answer, as a true Yankee ought to have done, ‘‘ My lord, do 
you English people ever expect to get a permanent foothold 
in India?’’ ‘*‘ Why,’’ he said, ‘‘I do not quite understand 
what you mean.’’ I said, ‘‘ In the face of these 300,000,000 
of people, do you, with a little handful of Englishmen, ever 
expect to take possession of India and hold it permanently for 
your sovereign queen?’’ ‘‘ Why,”’ said the Viceroy smiling, 
‘‘that is not a question. That point was passed a hundred 
years ago and more when Lord Clive won the battle of Plas- 
sey.’’ ‘‘ Well, my lord,’’ I said, ‘‘ but by what forces do you 
expect to conquer India?’’ ‘‘ We have conquered India. 
It is only now a question of education and of political subju- 
gation.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ said I, ‘‘a hundred years ago William 
Carey planted the standard of the kingdom of God in India, 
and since that time it has never been a question of conquest ; 
it has simply been a question of subjugation. [Applause. |] 
Sixty thousand English soldiers in India, with a native con- 
tingent of 250,000, hold India absolutely. Yet I have been 
told—-and I believe the statement is actually true—that if 
you should gather every Englishman in this land, all your 
soldiers and officers and traders, and put them in one compact 
mass and surround them with 300,000,000 of Hindoos, and 
these Hindoos should all stoop to the earth and by one move- 
ment take up a handful of earth and throw it over the Eng- 
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glishmen, they would bury you six feet deep. Still you hold 
India; but you do not hold it as firmly as we hold it for 
Christ. The time may come when, either by some stupen- 
dous uprising or by some irresistible force from outside, 
England may be driven from India—which God forbid ; 
but the time will never come when any force from within or 
any combined powers from without will ever be able to unseat 
the kingdom of God in India.’’ [Applause. ] 

My desire to-night is to tell you a story about the work of 
God in India that will perhaps awaken a new enthusiasm in 
your souls and lead to a new consecration of your lives in 
respect to that land and all other lands. It is true that there 
are other vast heathen nationalities besides India. We have 
China with its 400,000,000 and Africa with its uncounted 
millions ; but in my judgment India is the place where the 
great missionary problem of this world is to be solved. Once 
India has thoroughly recognized the paramount power of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, the gathering in of the rest of the 
nations is a mere detail. I believe that we are in India 
exactly where Joshua was after he had fought against Jericho 
and taken it and had gotten over his mistake and recovered 
himself at Ai. I am quite sure that it only remains for the 
American Board and other sister missionary societies in Eng- 
land and America to move forward with prompt and adequate 
re-enforcements to see the whole land subdued within the life- 
time of men and women that are in this house—so sanguine 
am I of the results of the magnificent triumph that God is 
waiting to give to His people in that land. 

Now we have in India, according to the last census, 3,000, - 
000 of people who write themselves down as Christians. Of 
course we ought to make a very large deduction from that 
number to get at what we might call the circumference of 
the spiritual kingdom of Jesus Christ. Suppose we say that 
we have in India a Christian community of one million 
people. That leaves out of account a vast number of nom- 
inal Roman Catholics and of those who have attached them- 
selves more or less to the Christian community from other 
motives than that of a simple and pure spirituality. 
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The first criticism that is offered with respect to this large 
number of people that are confessing Jesus Christ is that they 
have come almost entirely from the low castes. Of course, 
you are all more or less familiar with the significance of 
caste in India. We have there an aristocracy of caste, a 
middle class caste and a low class caste. That is to say, we 
have first of all the great Brahminical caste, then a great caste 
just below them, and then a still greater caste still below 
them which is broken up into innumerable castes. Caste in 
India is something more than class in America. It is class 
crystallized and made permanent. It is class with walls, re- 
ligious, social and penal, built between, so that there is no 
passage from one to the other. 


rH. 


We are told that our great conquests are with the low 
castes, and that the gospel is inadequate as a power to bring 
into subjection to Jesus Christ the high caste men of India. 
I think before I get through I shall be able to refute that 
popular non-Christian criticism which so many people seem 
delighted to make and which the Anglo-Indian press of 
India, almost universally hostile to the Christian movement, 
is so persistent in declaring. 

It is quite true that the great bulk of the converts in India 
are from the low castes. Let us admit it; what then? We 
are only seeing that God is working in India just as He has 
always worked in every new land where the gospel has gone 
from the beginning. The gospel was first of all received and 
gladly welcomed by the common people, and when it moved 
out of the land in which it was first preached and invaded the 
cities of Greece, its first converts were from the lowest of the 
low. Paul tells us that they were drunkards, liars, thieves 
and adulterers. ‘‘ Such were some of you,’’ and such were a 
very large proportion of them. Only a few wise and a few 
mighty and a few noble were gathered into the apostolic 
churches. When Christianity reached Rome the church was 
largely made up of slaves and freedmen. In our own land I 
often wonder what the church would do if we took what we 
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might call the low castes out of it and leave it to the few 
aristocrats of circumstance and attainment and high social 
position. I do not speak against high caste at home or 
abroad ; only I say it is a part of the divine wisdom and 
always has been, to establish the kingdom of Christ in the 
broad and deep substrata of the people. There the founda- 
tions of the church are laid in India, and they must be in 
every land. Instead of being discouraged by the fact that 
the larger number of those who are being brought into the 
kingdom of God are from the low castes we ought to take 
courage and recognize the fact that the power that wrought 
in the first century of Christianity is the power that is work- 
ing efficiently in the last century of Christianity. 

Asa matter of fact, nine-tenths of all the people in India 
are low caste people. I am glad that the gospel is having its 
victory largely among the nine-tenths, whilst it is having a 
victory in the remaining tenth sufficiently to demonstrate that 
it is the power of God unto salvation both for the high and 
the low. Fifty years ago in most of the great cities of India, 
the gates of those cities were closed at about five o’clock in 
the afternoon and were not opened again until about nine 
o’clock in the morning, because the low caste men were to be 
expelled before the slanting rays of the sun might throw the 
shadow of a low caste man upon a Brahmin and defile him, 
and they were not allowed to return until the rays of the sun 
were sufficiently perpendicular to protect the Brahmin from 
the possible falling of the shadow of a low caste man upon 
him. The low caste man used to be obliged to fall prostrate 
before a Brahmin and allow him to put his foot upon his neck 
and walk over him, and then he had to turn around and wor- 
ship, because every Brahmin is a God. But now, in the 
cities where the influence of Christianity has gone, you will 
not find the law caste men submitting to the Brahmin’s feet 
or offering to the Brahmin worship. The gates of the cities 
are no longer closed, but through them you will see the low 
caste men crowding the Brahmin in his entry or his exodus, 
just as you see the low caste man sitting upon the same rail- 
way seat with a Brahmin, or hustling the Brahmin in the 
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college course in the universities of Bombay or Calcutta or 
Madras. [Applause. ] 

The gospel which has come to the low caste man has first 
of all converted him to Jesus Christ, has endowed him with a 
new manhood which he is not slow to exercise, and in the 
exercise of that new manhood, which he has in Christ Jesus, 
he is giving an object lesson to every other low caste man 
in India, by means of which his still unconverted Hindoo 
brother takes courage to stand up against the oppressions 
and the haughty arrogance of his whilom Brahmin master. 
That is what Christianity is doing simply through these low 
caste men. It is introducing into India, not simply a spirit 
for the conversion of the individual man, but a new manhood 
which is asserting itself even amongst the low castes as 
being superior and stronger in every respect, than the old 
Brahmin manhood—if we call it manhood, which dominates 
everybody else in India. 

Now, as to the direct effect of the gospel upon the low 
castes. The caste system of India is a closely connected 
system. If we pull out the low castes from under the Brah- 
min, we leave the Brahmin suspended in the air (laughter), 
and according to every law of nature it is only a question of 
time when he will tumble to the earth, and when he touches 
the earth he ceases to be a Brahmin and must take his place 
with the low caste men. We are pulling out the lower 
stratum in this wall which surrounds this great empire, and 
the result will be that the whole wall will presently tumble. 
Indeed, it has already tumbied in many places to such an 
extent that there are open breaches in every city and in every 
village of India through which the missionary may march 
without let or hindrance to the very stronghold where Hin- 
dooism has at last betaken itself. Let me give a few illus- 
trations of this. 

A few months ago I met a lady in central India—a beauti- 
ful woman in face and figure, although her face was dark, as 
a low caste face would be. She was a woman of fine culture, 
a graduate of Calcutta university, one of the women in India 
able to write M. A. after her name. I asked after her history 
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and was told it by a friend. Twenty years ago the father of 
this lady was picked up out of the streets of Calcutta, a 
wretched drunken sweeper. Now a sweeper is the lowest 
class man in India. He is the household and village scav- 
enger. He was carried to the mission bungalow and was 
cared for until he was sober. He became intensely attached 
to the church, though it is doubtful if he ever was converted. 
In a few months he died, and he bequeathed to the cause his 
little girl of twelve years. She was put into the mission 
school and went through the usual missionary training. 
Then she went through college and took the degree of B. A., 
afterwards taking her M. A., degree, and now she stands one 
of the first educationalists of India. That sweeper’s daugh- 
ter occupies a place of influence and power that no Brahmin 
woman in all India may ever hope to occupy until she breaks 
her caste and comes within the sphere of the influence of the 
gospel of Christ. [Applause.] Shall we be put to shame by 
the critical sneer that says our conquests in India are largely 
among the low castes, that we can scarcely ever hope to com- 
pete with the high caste power in India ? 

I was in a large government high school in the northwest 
part of India a few months ago, and the headmaster of that 
school, presiding over a company of one hundred and fifty 
boys, including sixty sons of high caste Brahmins who sit on 
the same forms with low caste boys, is the grandson of a 
sweeper. In the city of Poona I was entertained for two days 
in the house of a lady of high intellectual and Christian cul- 
ture. Her face is as black as that of any African. She is 
the granddaughter of a man belonging to a caste only one 
degree higher than the sweeper. This lady is the mistress 
of one of the first schools in India for the education of the 
daughters of British officers, wealthy parsees, Mohammedans 
and Eurasians, the largest and perhaps the most flourishing 
girls’ seminary in all India. Asa child she was educated at 
the mission school and then sent to England where her edu- 
cation was completed. A daughter of this lady has just 
taken a high degree at Oxford and returns to India, as a 
lawyer, having also had a fine medical education. This lady 
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has three other such daughters and two sons, one of whom 
has also just taken a good degree at Oxford and returns to 
India to consecrate his life to the service of the Master. 

If in a single generation, or in the course of two genera- 
tions, we may lay hold upon low caste men or women, and 
having first won them to Christ, by a wise and judicious 
Christian education, we may lift them into a position that 
challenges not only any position that any Brahmin can 
occupy in India, but challenges the admiration of the Brah- 
mins themselves and makes them wonder at the vitality and 
the regenerating power of this new religion which one old 
Brahmin said to me “‘ has come to India to stay,’’—if we can 
do this is it not a glorious thing? If you could see some of 
those Christian congregations, largely made up of low caste 
people by birth, you would say with the enthusiasm of an 
American Methodist, ‘‘Glory to God !’’ to see what the gos- 
pel has wrought among these low caste boys and girls. At 
Ahmednuggur I preached one day to a congregation of six 
hundred in English—it was one of the two cases in all India 
that I had to preach by ‘‘interruption’’ [laughter]. There 
were perhaps three hundred young women on one side, three 
hundred splendid young men on the other, and there was a 
transfiguration in the face of every one of them. You might 
have picked them out in any place in India, amongst any 
people. You would have said at once that they were 
Christians ; you could tell it by the lines in their faces. The 
Hindoo of all castes carries the lines of hopelessness and 
despair in his face. The Christian is known by the transfig- 
uration of his face. 

The conquest of the low caste to-day is proceeding some- 
what like this. In the northwest provinces the Methodists 
are baptizing out of heathenism nearly two thousand persons 
every month. The American Baptists in Southern India are 
baptizing almost as many. Lest you may think that this is 
pressing matters too fast I will state that a Baptist missionary 
said to me that he had baptized twenty persons during a four 
days’ trip into Bengal and that there were two hundred press- 
ing for baptism. When I asked him why he did not baptize 
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the two hundred, he said, ‘‘ Do you not see that every time 
you baptize one low caste man from six to eight people are 
thrown upon your mission for educational and Christian care? 
We have not the help to take care of so many, and it is 
better for us to baptize a few and take care of the contingent 
that has broken away from Hindooism and leave the others 
knocking at the door, than to baptize all with the risk that 
for the want of help they will apostatize and lapse again into 
heathenism. Tell my people in America to send us more 
help that we may gather in this harvest that is rotting on the 
field for want of laborers, not to reap it but to gather it into 
the garner.”’ 


That, my friends, is another illustration of what God is 
doing all over the land in India, even amongst the Scotch 
Presbyterians who are exceedingly slow to baptize men. 
Some of the church missionary societies have thousands wait- 
ing upon them for baptism, so much so that many mission- 
aries in India are being exceedingly alarmed, not because of 
the fewness of the converts, but because of the multitude of 
men and women that are crowding the missionary bungalow 
and asking to be baptized and taken into the Christian 
church. 

Now a Brahmin cannot do without the low caste man, but 
the low caste man can do very well without the Brahmin ; 
and this process of sweeping the great substratum of Indian 
population out from under the high caste leaves the whole 
Hindoo system practically fallen into ruins; only waiting for 
us to adapt measures to the new conditions which the ruin of 
Hindooism is bringing about. 


We pray God in our missionary prayer meetings to pour 
out His Spirit upon India and to open the doors of opportu- 
nity. Let me say to you, my friends, with all reverence, God 
is a hundred years in advance of us in India. That is to say, 
we are a hundred years behind the opportunity that God has 
made for us in India. If we should double our missionary 
force in India to-morrow we would not be able to gather the 
ripe fruit that is waiting for us there. I speak of that which 
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I have seen with my own eyes and which my most careful 
observation has verified from the Himalayas to the Cape. 


III. 


While I agree that most of the converts from Hindooism 
to Christianity in India are of the low caste, the high caste 
men are being converted to Christ in a proportion which I 
believe is just as large as obtains in the same class of men 
either in England or America. If we take the professional 
classes in America, the doctors and the lawyers and million- 
aires, and the great officials of the various corporations—men 
who stand at the top in professional and social and business 
life—and if we should call them the Brahmins of this country 
—God is converting just as many Brahmins in India in pro- 
portion to the great mass of the low caste as He is giving to 
the church out of the professional classes at home. I visited 
about a hundred cities and large towns and centers of edu- 
cation in India, and in every place I found from five to one 
hundred or two hundred high caste men who had been 
brought to a knowledge of Jesus Christ and who had con- 
fessed Christ and been baptized—enough to demonstrate that 
the gospel which is reaching the low castes by the hundreds 
and thousands is the gospel that is reaching the high caste 
Brahmins by the scores and hundreds. This is the same 
proportion which we can see all over the world in the course 
of the history of the progress of Christianity in its conflict 
with heathenism. 

The open confession of faith by a Brahmin means a great 
deal. In the old city of Poona an old man of seventy years 
of age came to me and said: ‘‘ Sahib, when I was a little boy 
I was sent to the Christian school of the Scotch missionary 
here in Poona to learn English. I never became a Christian, 
but I have always loved the missionaries. The missionaries 
have done only good to our people in India. Five years ago 
I became convinced that idolatry was a sin, and I have not 
worshiped an idol for five years. Three years ago I ceased 
to pray to any of the gods in the temple. Two years ago I 
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began to pray to the Christian God in the name of Jesus 
Christ. Since you have been preaching here in Poona I have 
received Jesus Christ into my heart. But I cannot be bap- 
tized.’’ ‘‘Why can you not?’’ I asked. ‘‘Surely,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ you know very well. I am the head of my family. 
There are more than sixty souls in my household. Iam one 
of the head men of the city. If I should be baptized my 
wife, the companion of more than fifty years, would never 
speak to me again. My sons and daughters would turn their 
backs upon me. I would be cast out of my own house. I 
would be turned into the streets. My friends and fellow citi- 
zens, with whom I have lived and worked in council for 
nearly half a century, would never speak to me. I am an 
old man and I have not the courage to bear all this and 
throw back upon my family all the disgrace of an outcast.’’ 
I told him that baptism was the plain command of the Master 
and recommended him to read the Scriptures. ‘‘ I know it 
is the plain command,”’’ said he, ‘‘but I have not the cour- 
age. Perhaps some day I may have the courage to be bap- 
tized.’” He bade me good-bye and went away. In five 
minutes or less he returned and said, ‘‘One question more. 
I am seventy years of age; I will soon have todie. Some 
night I will lie down to sleep and I will never wake up in 
this world. Perhaps to-night I may do so. Do you think in 
that case that the great Son of God, who loved me and died 
for me, and whom I have taken to my heart, would cast me 
out of his Father’s house because I, an old man, did not have 
the courage to be baptized?’’ I said, ‘‘ No, my brother; 
baptism does not make you a Christian any more than that 
sacred thread which you wear around your body, makes 
you a Brahmin. The thread is an outward sign that you 
are a Brahmin. Baptism is an outward sign that you are 
a Christian and that Jesus Christ by His precious blood 
cleanses you from all sin. The baptism by water does not 
cleanse you ; it is the outward declaration of your faith. I 
hope that God will give you courage to be baptized even with 
all the cost that there will be in it, but He will not cast you 
out of His Kingdom because you are not baptized.’’ I do 
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not know whether that was orthodox or not, but that is what 
I told him. [Applause. ] 

Now there are thousands of Brahmins in India to-day who 
have received Jesus Christ into their hearts, but have not the 
courage to be baptized. They are being baptized more and 
more within the last two or three years. So far has this mat- 
ter gone that the Brahmin priests have made this concession : 
*“'You may cease to take any part in heathen worship ; you 
may believe in Jesus Christ and even confess Jesus Christ ; 
and if you abstain from baptism and wear the sacred thread 
you may still preserve your caste.’’ Now what is that 
doing? It is putting hundreds of Christians into Brahmin 
households that one of these days of glory and power will 
suddenly be smitten by the Spirit of God, and there will 
burst out of ten thousand high caste homes, a united confes- 
sion and a new and mighty movement for God. There are 
other hundreds of thousands in India who have not gone so 
far as to confess that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, but who 
simply believe it. I have had streams of young Brahmins 
come to my bungalow, looking to see that nobody was watch- 
ing them as they entered, to tell me that they believed that 
Jesus jwas the Christ and that they were only waiting for 
some great crisis to come to bring them openly to a confession 
of Jesus Christ. 


(Concluded in December number.) 
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BOSTON HYMN. 


GOD'S WRITTEN WORD. 
SUNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE 


AT THE 227TH BOSTON MONDAY LECTURE, FEB. 29, 1892. 


TUNE — Autumn. 


1. For Thy word, O Lord, we bless Thee, 

For the volume of Thy grace; 

Here in rapturous praise address Thee, 
With the saints before Thy face ; 

For Thy word through saints and sages, 
And at last through Thy dear Son, 

In the fullness of the ages, 
To redeem our race undone. 


Ny 


One by one on earth appearing, 
Men of God by Thee were sent ; 

Truth revealing, truth revering, 
Kindling up faith’s firmament. 

Though from them a space divided, 
We are pressing on our way ; 

By their counsels led and guided 
To the same eternal day. 


3. Oft we gaze above with wonder ; 

Wheeling worlds God’s power display ; 

They shall all be rent asunder, 
Like a dream shall pass away ; 

But God’s word shall live increasing, 
Might receiving from His breath, 

Ransomed souls from sin releasing, 
Victory giving over death. 


4. There we see the Father’s glory, 
In creation’s grandeur wrought ; 
Here Redemption’s matchless story, 
Phrased to suit an infant’s thought ; 
God’s true wisdom by men written : 
How could man God’s wisdom know ? 
See the Rock Eternal smitten, 
By our daily path to flow. 
J. E. RANKIN. 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
SEVENTEENTH YEAR. SEASON OF 1892. 
PRELUDE V. 
FRAUD AT THE BALLOT-BOX NORTH AND SOUTH. 


THE Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon presided at Mr. Cook’s 227th Boston Mon- 
day Lecture and the Rev. S. L. B. Speare offered prayer. President 
Rankin’s original hymn, God’s Written Word, the Prelude on Fraud 
at the Ballot-Box and the Lecture on Lssentials and Circumstantials 
in Scripture were all cordially received by a large and eager audience. 


I. 


Each of the great American political parties has recently 
accused the other of seating a president by fraud. The Re- 
publicans affirm, in a historic platform, that Mr. Cleveland 
was elected by criminal nullification of the national election 
laws. The Democrats, on the other hand, assert that Mr. 
Tilden was elected when Mr. Hayes took his seat in the presi- 
dential chair. Professor Bryce says that this is the common 
opinion of publicists and educated circles in Europe. 

When lawlessness at the ballot-box reaches such a height of 
audacity as to invalidate elections of presidents, a day of peril 
for Republican institutions has certainly reached its dawn. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that so cool and shrewd a judge as 
President Harrison should affirm that fraudulent elections are 
now the greatest danger of the republic. In view of the high 
place which he occupies, his words are exceedingly memo- 
rable, and are likely to grow more so as our history advances 
into a crowded and hazardous future. 


‘‘Nothing just now is more important,” says the chief magistrate of 
the nation, ‘than to provide every guaranty for an absolutely fair and 
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free choice by an equal suffrage within the respective states for all the 
officers of the national government, whether that suffrage is applied 
directly as in the choice of members of the House of Representatives, or 
indirectly, as in the choice of senators and electors of president. 

** Respect for public officers and obedience to law will not cease to be the 
characteristics of our people until our elections cease to declare the will 
of majorities fairly ascertained, without fraud, suppression, or gerry- 
mander. If I were called upon to declare wherein our chief national 
danger lies, I should say, without hesitation, in the overthrow of majority 
control by the suppression or perversion of the popular suffrage.”’ 


With this opinion, our best publicists have expressed most 
earnest concurrence in recent months. And it is notorious 
that, meanwhile, signs of peril are increasing. 

In proportion to the number of legal voters the South has 
three times the power in Congress that the North has. This 
inequality of representation is secured by nullification of 
national election laws based on the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments to the constitution. It is certain that the North 
will not submit permanently to this outrageous injustice. The 
national government drafts colored men into the army and the 
navy, and takes their lives, if necessary, in defense of the 
country, and then does not defend their civic rights, or even 
their lives, when assailed by Bourbon white minorities in cer- 
tain disorderly sections of the recently seceding Southern 
States. The party in power takes life but does not protect 
life. 

Methods of political procedure which it was supposed were 
confined to the South have recently appeared in the North. 
In the Empire State a political trickster, who has been gov- 
ernor and is now senator, has employed such methods to cap- 
ture a nomination for the presidency that he may justly be 
called, as he has been, the most forbidding political figure of 
our time. Heis a specimen of the class of men brought to 
the front by lawlessness at the polls, by corruption of the 
press and of primary political meetings, and in general by the 
use of unscrupulous henchmen who degrade every sphere of 
influence that they dominate. This man is a portent in a 
young republic, an upstretching, lurid ray from the dawn of 
the day of doom for Republican institutions, unless he and 
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his tribe are decisively remanded to the obscurity they 
deserve. 

The liquor traffic grows more audacious with every decade. 
It now demands in New York state not only the abrogation 
of all laws restricting its activity, but also the legalization 
of the gambling-hell and the brothel. [Illiteracy is on the 
increase among voters in many American commonwealths. 
Absenteeism at the polls increases. It is a terrific sign of 
the times that the number of murders annually committed in 
the United States has doubled within four vears. When 
elections become corrupt and judges are elective, the courts 
become untrustworthy, and so life grows cheap. 

It has been found in the Southern States that trickery in 
secular elections is swiftly imitated even in church elections, 
and that dishonesty at the polls has its dismal echo in the 
holy of holies of clerical politics. When fraud dominates in 
the field of political rivalry, it very soon obtains a controlling 
influence in the courts of law, and the poison drips from these 
heights of secular authority upon the bases of trade, and the 
result is that at last civilization itself is diseased, so that the 
church obtains only unsound material with which to build a 
sanctuary for human hope. 


It. 


What, now, are some of the remedies, both secular and 
religious, for lawlessness at the ballot-box, North and South ? 
1. National power should be used to secure purity of 
national elections and equality of representation in Congress. 
Southern journals say that the political methods of the 
Bourbon Democracy in the South are justified by the fact 
that the shadow of the Force bill yet hangs over the South- 
ern States. The Force bill should be called the Anti-Fraud 
bill. As President Harrison has remarked, the test of the 
sincerity of the desire of any section or politician to promote 
purity of elections is to be found in willingness to co-operate 
in any constitutional measure for the prevention of fraud. 
The North needs the Anti-Fraud bill. The South needs it. 
The East and West both need it. The next century will need 
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it. If honest men of both parties cannot be brought to co- 
operate in measures intended to prevent fraud in national 
elections, and if the great parties continue to accuse each 
other of stealing the presidency, such facts will go far to 
prove that the domination of political tricksters has begun 
and that the rights of the people are vanishing. The balance 
of our Federal government depends on purity of national 
elections. The right adjustment of the authority of state and 
nation cannot possibly be maintained without the decisive 
suppression of terrorism, fraud and gerrymander. Any polit- 
ical party that does not declare itself in favor of such sup- 
pression thereby stamps itself as an enemy of the people 
and their liberties. 

2. A reorganization of politics in the South by the best 
educated class of Anglo-Americans and their safest friends 
is vastly to be desired and seems already to have made a 
hopeful beginning. 

At a recent convention in South Carolina it was declared 
by representatives of the colored population that they had 
been greatly misunderstood, both at home and in the North, 
being judged by the depraved character of those who have 
presumed to represent that population in state and national 
Republican conventions. 


‘Our race,’’ says the convention, ‘‘ has come to be regarded as polit- 
ical merchandise, always offering to be sold to the highest bidder.” 
“This conference, composed as it is of representative men of our race, 
declare that the intelligent and respectable element of the colored peo- 
ple is in no wise in sympathy with the few mountebanks who have been 
claiming to be the political leaders of our people. This little band of 
self-seekers do not represent our race, nor, indeed, do they represent 
anything but themselves and the odious record of the old organization. 
We denounce them for persistently pursuing a course that has caused 
Republicanism in this state to be regarded by all respectable people as 
being a thing too offensive for any decent man to come in contact with. 

‘‘We emphatically repudiate all claim of political custodianship 
which they may make in our name. We deem it to be a moral and 
political wrong for the national administration to appoint any of this 
old, unsavory committee to any office whatever, for the reason that the 
influence of such appointments, to say the least, is used to corrupt and 
debauch those of our race who affiliate with them. We are willing that 
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any colored man who wishes to do so should freely give his allegiance 
to the Democratic party, but we earnestly appeal to all of our race who 
are Republicans from principle, to join with and help us to make the 
new Republican movement an honor and blessing to the state.’’ 


It is dangerous to be too optimistic as to the readiness of 
the South to allow the votes of the colored men to be fairly 
counted in any precinct where they are in a majority. Never- 
theless, this movement for a reorganization of Republicanism 
in the Southern States, as I am most credibly assured by 
South Carolinians of high standing, has many friends among 
the whites of that commonwealth. Carpet-bag rule disgusted 
both South and North. Successors of carpet-bag rulers 
claim to control the colored vote of the South. The repudi- 
ation of this claim by the colored men themselves is a hopeful 
sign of the times. It is possible, and I hope probable, that 
the movement for improved fashions in the Republican party 
of the Southern States will succeed in South Carolina. 

Although the colored men are a great majority of the voters 
of that state, it is possible that they may be so divided that 
the white voters will think it safe not to nullify the national 
election laws. If the example of South Carolina should 
gradually become patriotic enough to be called constitutional, 
a happy amazement would fill the souls of millions in the 
North who are uneasy in presence of yet unsolved Southern 
problems. What do certain Southern states mean by calling 
loudly for capital and immigration from the North to develop 
Southern resources and then voting to raise vast sums for 
Confederate pensions? Is it supposed that ex-Federal soldiers 
and capitalists will be drawn to the South as permanent resi- 
dents by the prospect of being heavily taxed there for pen- 
sions to men who, a little while ago, were in arms to 
perpetuate slavery, break up the Union and destroy the best 
government known to history? Should South Carolina lead 
in this movement for justice to the Afro-American voters she 
may possibly influence the whole belt of the South Atlantic 
and Gulf states to obey the constitution and to cease to con- 
nive at fraud in the seating and unseating of representatives 
in Congress. I dare make no predictions concerning a move- 
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ment so opposed to the notoriously infamous shot-gun policy 
of the average Bourbon Democracy in the South. Shot-gun 
or carpet-bag—it is doubtful which of these two emblems of 
misrule impartial history will remember with the greater 
execration! But the effort to reorganize the colored vote so 
as to secure good government ought certainly to be encour- 
aged by applauding voices from all points of the compass. 


III. 


3. David Dudley Field in a speech in Boston before the Mas- 
sachusetts Reform Club on the 7th day of March, 1890, delib- 
erately advocated three great measures of electoral reform, 
each of which he considered as necessary as the others : Com- 
pulsory education, compulsory nominating and compulsory 
voting. 

A distinguished chancellor of England has said that Dudley 
Field has done more for the reform of laws than any man of 
his time. We are all agreed as to the necessity of compulsory 
education. By this is meant not only that the children shall 
be sent to school up to a certain age, but that illiteracy shall 
be a disqualification for the suffrage. 

Two millions of our voters in presidential elections are 
illiterates. This fact shows how important the operation of 
a reading test might be. It is not proposed to take the ballot 
from any man who has it now, but to proclaim that all who 
have the privileges of our public schools and do not learn to 
read and write after a certain date, say 1900 or 1925, shall 
never vote until they do learn. We now have in many states 
the Australian ballot system, and this has done much to pro- 
mote purity of elections, but our great law reformer would 
advance beyond the Australian system, and invent an Ameri- 
can system adapted to remove the perils peculiar to both our 
state and our national politics. Compulsory registration is 
already the rule in most of our commonwealths. But Dudley 
Field would have every voter called on, when he is registered, 
to declare his preference as to nominations : 
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How and when can the citizens be asked whom they,would nomi- 
nate? I answer that whenever a registration is made for each election 
the voters should be required to name their candidates when they regis- 
ter their own names as voters. That plan would answer for New York. 
In places where there is a standing list of voters, their preference of 
candidates to be nominated might be expressed in writing and all the 
voters be called upon to give such an expression. The details need not 
be specified here ; they could be easily worked out. If neither of these 
methods commends itself as practicable and useful, then a written nomi- 
nation signed by acertain number of electors—say, for example, one 
tenth—should be sufficient warrant for printing the ballots and pursuing 
the system prescribed by present laws... . . At present the primary is 
the nominating unit, and a very bad one itis. It is for the most part 
unregulated by law, and is a haphazard affair. A caucus is called, and 
few or many, generally few, attend, and they nominate. The mass of 
the voters do not attend, and their voices are not heard. This meeting 
nominates for the smaller local offices, and it sends delegates to the 
larger conventions for the nomination of candidates for the larger dis- 
tricts, and so on in a certain gradation till you get to the nomination of 
a governor and other state officers. My contention is that, instead of 
being made by these few, the nomination should be made by all the 
voters in the party residing in the district which the primary now 
assumes to represent, or as many of these voters as can be made to 
signify their wishes by their presence at a public meeting or by writing, 
under such safeguards as may be necessary to prevent fraud. My sug- 
gestions, therefore, are these two, suggestions which I make with all 
proper deference to other views, but which I venture to press upon your 
attention, and these are official nomination and compulsory election. 
I would make as many of the voters as possible take part in the nomina- 
tion, and I would make all of them vote. Compulsory voting is as 
necessary as compulsory education... .The measures proposed 
would, I am fain to believe, fitly crown the edifice of electoral reform. 
(See Our Day for April, 1890, pp. 356-359.) 


This extract is one of the most strategic passages of recent 
expert discussion of fraud in American politics. 

Compulsory nomination and compulsory voting might not 
suit at the first our spirit of independence, but we must go 
into bondage to laws passed by ourselves, or else into bondage 
to laws passed by a minority. At present we are in danger 
of being ruled by our absentees and by the uneducated, and 
especially by the unscrupulous caucus. It used to be thought 
the summit of political wisdom to advise voters to attend pri- 
mary meetings and caucuses, but the caucus itself has become 
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a cancer, andthe body politic can be restored to sound health 
only by the uprooting of this frightful fungus growth. 

Dudley Field proposes to abolish the caucus itself. He 
would have no man’s name printed by public authority on 
the ballots unless he has been nominated by a tenth of the 
electorate concerned in filling the office to which the candi- 
date aspires. Three of our American legislatures have dis- 
cussed favorably the project of compulsory voting. Several 
of the cantons of Switzerland follow the rule of fining a man 
who has the right of voting and does not exercise it. Such 
fines ought to go into the educational fund. It is in no bra- 
vado of the love of novelty that our great law reformer makes 
these suggestions. His opinions are championed by many of 
the shrewdest experts and publicists in the field of political 
reform. What we want is, something to break up the rule of 
bosses and chieftains and rings. No better scheme, as it 
seems to me, can be invented than this one, which now for 
the first time is capable of being used with effect, since we 
have adopted the Australian ballot system. 

4. Suffrage for woman on the temperance question and the 
school question, most sensible people are now willing to grant. 
Many conservative men favor municipal suffrage for women. 
It appears to be feared chiefly by the corrupt elements in 
society. It is becoming a very general rule in England for 
women to vote in municipal elections under the same condi- 
tions that apply to men. If you will give me the reading test 
and the system of compulsory nomination and compulsory vot- 
ing, most of the perils of woman suffrage will be removed. We 
must have no simpletons in suffrage; that is, we must apply 
the reading test. We must have no shirks, that is, we must 
have compulsory voting. And if you grant me these two re- 
forms, I will then, but not before, adopt as my watchword, 
‘“No sex, no shirks, no simpletons, in suffrage.’’ It would 
not be safe to follow the first third of this motto without the 
rest. 

The whole of this watchword, which now hangs on yonder 
balcony, was exhibited in the same place at the largest as- 
sembly of women the world ever saw—that is, at the recent 
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Boston convention of the National and International Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union. It had the full approval of 
such eminent leaders as Miss Willard, Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. 
Hunt, Mrs. Leavitt, Mrs. Fessenden and Lady Somerset. 
Miss Willard authorizes me to quote her anywhere as in 
favor of both the reading test and compulsory voting as safe- 
guards of universal suffrage. As Milton pictures Adam and 
Eve departing from Eden hand in hand, so if ever they return 
to Eden, they will do so hand in hand. Man and woman 
together build the home. Man and woman together can 
possibly build a better state than the world has yet seen, 
The broader the suffrage, other things being equal, the less 
easily is it corrupted asa whole. In politics, education and 
literature, as well as in moral reform and society and family 
life, Shakespeare’s words have amazing and yet unfathomed 
truth : 


He is the half part of a blessed man, 
Left to be finished by such as she ; 
And she a fair divided excellence, 
Whose fulness of perfection lies in him. 


IV. 


5. Anti-saloon leagues among church members are a star 
of hope in the sky of electoral reform. 

These organizations are rapidly becoming an important 
political power, not only in Massachusetts, but in several of 
the Middle and Western States. Dr. Kynett, who is a vigor- 
ous Republican as well as an enlightened temperance reformer, 
has been successful in organizing leagues in many common- 
wealths, and hopes to cover the whole nation with a network 
of these societies. 

What could the church members of the United States ac- 
complish if they were united in opposition to the saloon? 
In the year 1890 there were 13,000,000 Protestant church 
members in this republic, and of these there were 12,000,000 
who were over twenty-one years of age. Of the latter num- 
ber, 8,000,000 were women, and 4,000,000 were men. Here 
the benefit of female suffrage appears ; but consider the men 
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alone. There were about a million Roman Catholic voters, 
so that it may be said there were 5,000,000 of voters among 
church members. This is 44 per cent of all the votes cast for 
President in 1888. Besides these church members who are 
voters, there are at least 3,000,000 more church attendants 
and supporters. It is not unsafe to presume that if the 
Christian sentiment of the land could be united, 8,000,000 
voters would stand together in opposition to every public out- 
rage. But this is more than half of the total number of legal 
voters. We have only 15,000,000 of such voters now. Only 
11,000,000 of these actually voted in 1888. We know what 
Christians, as individual philanthropists, have done in mak- 
ing the liquor traffic an outlaw in such towns as St. Johns- 
bury, Oberlin, Harvey and Pullman. The Christians of the 
whole republic are numerous enough to make the liquor 
traffic an outlaw. There is no state of the Union in which 
they are not numerous enough to prevent the legalization of 
the traffic were they vo stand together. It is by no means 
unreasonable to say that if the churches were united to-day 
the liquor traffic might be made an outlaw to-morrow. 
Nearly all the great Christian denominations exclude rum- 
sellers from church membership. It is preposterous self- 
contradiction for the churches, with one hand to refuse 
membership to the rumseller, and with the other hand to 
legalize rumselling. It is a growing conviction of the most 
thoughtful experts in electoral reform, that the salvation of 
the state can come only from the moral arousal of the church 
to its duties at the polls. 


V. 

When Lord Macaulay first went to India he was told that 
dishonesty was the prevailing vice of Asia, and that if he could 
cut off the great toe ofevery liar he could introduce important 
political reforms, and not otherwise. The spirit of this rule 
applies to every continent on the globe. The extermination 
of the liar is the business of the church and of all honest men. 
No amount of machinery can secure reform without the diffu- 
sion of great and Christian motives in the population at large. 
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An illustrious German once said in my hearing: ‘‘ America 
must break the neck of the word ‘smart,’ or that word will 
break the neck of America.’’ Prodigious prizes are at stake 
in our great elections. No ruler of Rome ever had such patron- 
age at his disposal as every future American president will be 
called on to distribute. The frequency and importance of 
elections, municipal, state and national, have brought into 
existence a class of election managers whose whole motive is 
greed. 

We must spoil the spoils system in politics, or be spoiled by 
it. A majority of our population after 1920 will be in cities. 
Cotton was king, but whisky is now aspiring to the throne of 
national domination. The great cities are the steps to that 
throne. The star of hope for America hangs over the school- 
house and the church. 

When I pass through New York harbor under sun or moon, 
‘ Ican hear the statue of Liberty at the Atlantic gates of the 
ocean uttering Webster’s words, ‘‘ Liberty and union, now and 
forever, one and inseparable.’’ And when, face to face with 
the future, I listen intently, I can hear the statue of Faith at 
Plymouth replying to this watchword of her sister at the 
mouth of the Hudson by a watchword yet more lofty and in- 
cisive : ‘‘ Liberty and union, now and forever, one and insep- 
arable ; but these are fossible only to a people whose God is 
the Lord !”’ 
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OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE ELEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR CONVENTION, Madison Square Garden, New York City, 
July 7, 8, 9, 10, 1892. Copyrighted and published by the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


This handsome pamphlet of three hundred pages is a nearly perfect 
record of the proceedings of the most remarkable convention ever held 
by young Christians. It is easy to overestimate, as well as to under- 
estimate, the value of great assemblies—but it is the present conviction 
of thoughtful Americans that the gathering of thirty thousand delegates 
of the Societies of Christian Endeavor at New York in July, 1892, was 
the opening of a new and exceedingly significant outlook for religion 
and reform. The gathering was unprecedented in size on this continent, 
but the quality was as remarkable as the quantity of the audience. Dr. 
Noble, of Chicago, speaking with statesmanlike sagacity at one of the 
overflow meetings, said: 


‘*T have been in great gatherings; I was in the great Missionary Con- 
ference in London three or four years ago; I was in the great Congre- 
gational Council a year ago; twenty years ago I was a member of that 
Evangelical Alliance that met here in New York, and made such a mar- 
velous impression upon the religious life of New York. Each of these 
great gatherings has left its impress upon my mind—an impress which 
I shall carry with me into the world to come. But there is a peculiar 
impression made by this body that has never been made by any other 
body, and when Dr. Schaff leaned over my shoulder on the platform 
yesterday and said to me, ‘ Noble, this is a new chapter in church his- 
tory,’ I felt the thrill of it. It is a new chapter in church history. 
The world hitherto has seen nothing like these young men and young 
women banded together on the basis of simple faith in Christ, bringing 
their lives into consecration to Christ, and in a kind of consecration that 
testifies to the reality and power of it by sending their sympathies all 
abroad, to all the nations of the earth, that testifies by the record of 
their fidelity toward the Sabbath, by the record of their fidelity on the 
question of temperance. Why, what a thing itis! One of the speakers 
the other day had occasion to refer to the fact that he had been in an- 
other great convention recently, and I thought of that great convention 
at Minneapolis, and I thought of that great convention in Chicago, and 
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then I looked down the aisles, down into these vast masses—ten thou- 
sand, twelve thousand, fifteen thousand—and I said, ‘Was there ever 
another convention that gathered together so many people under one 
roof in whose bodies there was not one solitary drop of whisky or beer?’ 
[Applause.] It is a marvelous thing, and what a prophecy it is of the 
years tocome! Why, I see the church of ten years from now, twenty- 
five years from now, recruited in its abilities from these Christian En- 
deavor societies, recruited in its officers, trustees, themes, illustrations, 
and what not from these societies of Christian Endeavor ; I see Sabbath- 
schools, manned from superintendent down, through all the officers and 
all the teachers, by recruits from these societies of Christian Endeavor ; 
I see the front pews and back pews of the churches filled with young 
men and young women who have been trained in these ties of Christian 
Endeavor. I go into the prayer-meeting ; they are not on the back 
seats; they are up on the front seats; they have a Bible with them; 
they have testimony to give, and I shall findin these coming years that 
an hour is not long enough.”’ 


All the speeches made and papers presented at the Convention are 
reported here in full. They are all worth study. Among the more 
elaborate of them are those by Dr. Deems, Dr. F. E. Clark, Pres. Bash- 
ford, Joseph Cook, Dr. Josiah Strong, John G. Woolley, Dr. John H. 
Barrows, Dr. Wayland Hoyt, Dr. W. K. Park, Dr. David G. Burrell, 
Ira D. Sankey, and Dr. F. A. Noble. 

We have been greatly interested also in most of the shorter ad- 
dresses, especially in those by Rev. S. V. Karmarkar, the Hindoo ; 
Mr. Gue Hawk, the Chinaman, and Mr. Thomas E. Besolow, the young 
African prince (pp. 87-91). The pamphlet is illustrated by several 
scores of small but effective photogravure portraits of the officers of the 
society and of the speakers. 

Perhaps the most impressive moment in the convention was that when 
twenty thousand delegates in one audience accompanied President 
Clark in hushed silence in a prayer of self-consecration which we find 
thus recorded : 


Dr. CLARK: O Lord, utterly, intelligently, and forever we would con- 
secrate ourselves to thee through Jesus Christ, our Lord. [Zhe audience 
responded, ‘‘Amen.’’} 

From scenes like these spring innumerable just reforms. Every 
reform that does God's will is His abode. 


HANDBOOK OF PROHIBITION Facts. By Wilbur F. Copeland. New 

York : Funk & Wagnalls Company. 1892. 

This compact handbook is a quiver full of keen arrows. We have 
tested it at various points and find it as impartial and fair as it is force- 
ful and timely. It should be in the hands of all the friends of temper- 
ance and of law and order, especially of editors, teachers, speakers and 
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young men. It is the best short compilation in existence of the most 
effective arguments against the chief political, industrial and social evil 
of our times--the sovereignty of the saloon. 


NORTHFIELD, MOUNT HERMON AND CHICAGO. Being an account of 
Four Bible Schools. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. I2mo., pp. 67. 


All Mr. Moody’s schools are yet acorns. The future will see them 
grow into a group of far-spreading oaks. The breath of Providential 
favor, the sunlight of a special Divine benediction appears to fall con- 
stantly on schools in which the Bible is not only a theory, but a life. 
We rejoice greatly in the success of Northfield, Mt. Hermon and Chi- 
cago as centers of Biblical instruction in the plain English version of 
the Holy Scriptures. We do not underrate the more thorough and ex- 
tensive training given in professional theological schools of the first 
rank, neither do Mr. Moody and his teachers in his now famous new 
institutions. The religious wants of the people are varied and so should 
be the training of their religious instructors. But vital piety and a 
profound knowledge of the Bible and of human nature, with experience 
in practical evangelistic work, are the supreme qualifications to be 
sought by every religious laborer. Any school of the prophets that 
fails to give these qualifications to its pupils is a failure. Mr. Moody’s 
schools are exceedingly efficient in equipping their inmates with the 
chief parts of the armor needed in religious works among the masses. 








VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 
DR. R. S. STORRS ON MARCO POLO AND COLUMBUS. 


The discovery of this continent was not only a sublime 
event in human history, but it went back in its relations for 
four hundred years, as long a period as has intervened since 
its accomplishment. It went back early to the initiation of 
the Crusades at the end of the eleventh century, at the Coun- 
cil of Clermont, under the Pontificate of Urban II. For there, 
and in the movements of Crusaders which followed for nearly 
two hundred years, Europe and Asia were brought face to face 
as they had never been before. The mind of Europe was 
expanded and the knowledge of the East was immensely 
increased. Thence came the impulse to travel in the East 
on the part of Marco Polo and others, after the crusades, in 
order to ascertain more particularly the characteristics of 
that until then almost unknown part of the world. We are 
not to forget that it was in his effort to reach across the At- 
lantic the lands which Marco Polo and others had visited and 
described, that Columbus picked up this continent on the 
way. 

It was an event which, .as I need not say, has had immense 
relations to all the subsequent history on either side of the 
ocean. It gave great stimulus to the entire European mind 
wherever the tidings of the vast discovery were carried. In 
the nature of the case it must have done this, for it was as if 
the moon were to be dropped to-night within twenty miles of 
our streets, and we were to be put in communication with it. 
Here was another hemisphere on this side of the water brought 
to the recommendation and attention of Europe, with its 
strange natural scenery, with its strange natural products, 
with its strange dusky figures flitting across the landscape 
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that loomed dimly but really before the European eyes. No 
other force so educational has belonged to any physical fact 
since the destruction of the Roman Empire under the Ger- 
manic hosts. No event can occur now in the history of the 
world or hereafter that can exert so stimulating a power upon 
those to whom the knowledge of it is brought. It is as if we 
were enabled now, sailing safely through the air, to encom- 
pass the globe on our flight within twenty hours and make 
ourselves familiar, by immediate personal inspection, with 
every part of it in that space of time. Therefore there came 
naturally, not artificially, in sequence from the amazing dis- 
covery, the great reformation of religion in the following cen- 
tury. The relations between the two events, the one physical 
and the other moral, are still possible to be traced in a degree, 
although they cannot now be fully interpreted to us. Every 
movement in Europe toward expanded enterprise, toward 
widened and augmented liberality, toward more general edu- 
cation, has had relation as well to that immense and sovereign 
fact. 

On this side of the ocean, of course, we know that every- 
thing in the way of civilized progress has been conditioned 
upon that event. The civilization of the Old World immedi- 
ately began to be transported to the New ; and this nation of 
ours, which is almost completing the last quarter of its third 
century, was absolutely conditioned upon that discovery made 
by Columbus and his crew. The hour struck then of the new 
era in the world history when the land was sighted after a 
toilsome and perilous voyage. This nation came into exist- 
ence in the thought of God then, and evidently had been 
purposed by His forecasting mind long before our ancestors 
settled upon these shores. 

So that this event which you are to celebrate in this great 
Exposition a week or two hence, when it is to be dedicated, 
and months hence when it is to be opened, is only to be inter- 
preted, either religiously or philosophically, as an immense 
sudden step forward in the movement of divine Providence 
towards the divine ideal for the world. It is to be lifted out 
of all the lower relations in which we are often accustomed to 
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regard it, and set enthroned and glorious in that scheme of 
Divine Providence which is steadily and majestically accom- 
plishing its purpose for the earth. 


THE DIVINE IDEAL CONCERNING MANKIND. 


There is an ideal in the divine mind concerning the world 
and the race of mankind. We cannot doubt it, for it shines 
before us on both the Testaments of the Bible—as clearly in 
the Old Testament as in the New. ‘That magnificent ideal 
comprehends every interest and every individual of the human 
race. It looks for individual souls made perfect in wisdom 
and love and holy charity and heavenly aspiration and celes- 
tial purpose. It looks to every household to be filled with 
the light and power and beauty of the Christian faith. It 
looks to whole nations dwelling in righteousness within their 
own borders, and so in peace and in charity toward all other 
nations associated with them. It looks toward a redeemed 
and reconciled race, perfected in the beauty of holiness, con- 
secrated to the divine service, and passing from the earth 


which it blesses and adorns to the heavens which open to 
receive it. 





This is the ideal of God concerning the earth and mankind, 
and the very majesty and purity and vastness of it are proof 
of the truth that the Scripture, in which it is presented to us, 
has come from God. The Egyptian reared the pyramids and 
elevated the mighty Sphinx, and accomplished great archi- 
tectural works and was learned in the ancient wisdom. The 
Greek was cultured, full of fine fancy, full of noble power. 
The Roman had the power to conquer the world and subdue 
all armed opposition to himself. But neither the Greek, nor 
the Roman, nor the Egyptian ever conceived this supreme ideal 
of a holy race on a purified earth. Each of them looked to an 
imperfect race as the consummation of history, over which 
their power might be exerted and into which their ideas might 
be infused more or less fully, but which would remain imper- 
fect and fragmentary to the end of time. He is the one ideal, 
supreme and sublime, which looks to a regenerated race ona 
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regenerated planet. Where did it come from? From among 
those Jewish people who were exiled from Egypt, who were 
untouched by Greek culture, who were simply beaten into the 
dust by the Roman Empire, who were almost wholly excluded 
from the corners of the world. Where did they get it? Do 
you tell me they fouud it in their own wisdom and wit? You 
might as well tell me that the Parthenon, the most majestic 
structure of the noblest architecture of the world, its consum- 
mate flower, was built by the monks. You might as well tell 
me that the Iliad came from the croaking of frogs, that yonder 
sun in whose glory we have been rejoicing all these days was 
built and gilded in some human workshop and shunted out 
into space through a side window. No; it came from God, 
and could have come from nowhere else. I do not care for the 
higher criticism, or the lower criticism, or the intermediate 
criticism, or any other sort of criticism. When I look at this 
supreme ideal in ancient Scripture, I know that the divine 
mind is in it, and that it comes to illuminate us from the Spirit 
who is the source of all light and power in the universe. 
Then it is in the light of this majestic ideal that we are to 
interpret the whole gospel. Here it finds its illustration and 
explication to our minds. I never marvel that men of the 
world, men looking from the base line of philosophical analy- 
sis, find it difficult and perhaps impossible to accept the mar- 
velous stories of the New Testament. The Incarnation of the 
Son of God, the miracles accomplished by Him, the tone of 
authority in which He revised the ancient law, His suffering on 
the cross and resurrection from the grave and ascension into 
heaven, the subsequent coming of the Holy Ghost at Pente- 
cost, I admit that, looked at without reference to the end to 
be accomplished, these things are too superlatively great to 
be—I had almost said conceived, certainly to be understood, 
perhaps too great to be accepted. But I look at all this work 
with reference to this sublime end to be accomplished, and I 
expect therefore the element of miracle to enter into it. We 
frame a vast and powerful engine for vast and mighty work. 
We do not expect to tunnel the mountains with a watch-spring; 
we do not expect to drive a steamboat over the sea with a jet 
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of gas. These are useful in their place and for their purpose, 
but we want the mighty engine when the mighty work is to 
be performed and the way is to be tunneled through the roots 
of the mountains along which the commerce and the travel of 
the world may follow. We want the mighty engine when we 
are to drive the mighty hull across the sea, trampling the 
riotous waves into a floor, and making the distant port with 
the certainty almost of the moon and stars in their courses. 
We do not build a palace for the nursery, but we build it for 
the great imperial councils and pageantries which are to be 
associated with it. You have not built yonder stately struct- 
ures on the lake shore for a kindergarten or a machine shop. 
You have erected them to house in them the treasures of the 
world which are expected to come here next year. And so 
God with His majestic ideal before His mind, gave a redemp- 
tion adequate to the work to be accomplished by it. And 
when I think of the end the whole amazing story of the 
Master is illumined to my mind, There is not one miracle too 
many, there is not one sacrifice too vast, for the accomplish- 
ment of that illustrious and divine plan. 

So all the subsequent movement of God in His providence 
on the earth is in like manner illumined to us when we see 
towards what it has been in every direction converging. The 
formation of the Roman Empire and the bringing of all tribes 
under one dominion, the breaking up of the Roman Empire 
before the Germanic hosts and the formation of the Christian 
states of medizeval and of modern Europe—these take illus- 
tration and illumination and explication from this vast plan of 
the Most High. In later times, the bringing of India under 
British rule, the lifting of Australia toward the independent 
Christian life and power which it is soon fully to attain, the 
opening of China and Japan and Africa, and the building up 
of this nation for the purposes of God in the earth—a build- 
ing up only made possible by the discovery of this continent 
four hundred years ago—all these things illustrate to us God’s 
intervention, silent but directive, mighty and irresistible, in 
the movement of human affairs toward the end to which I 
have referred and which the Scripture so sublimely sets before 
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us. There has been a sense of that in this nation since the 
beginning. The fathers felt that they were sent here and 
planted here for a divine purpose and a divine work. The 
same thing was in their spirits when they were facing the 
French and the Indians in those savage wars which scattered 
the frontier with fire and drenched it with blood. The same 
tone speaks out in the Revolutionary struggle. Men could 
not and would not give up that struggle, continued through 
seven years, and they would have protracted it through 
seventy years, if it had been necessary, because they felt that 
there was a purpose for the nation to accomplish which could 
not be accomplished except through their success in that fate- 
ful fight. And the same thing is seen as well in the sudden 
wiping out of slavery in this country, in the sudden building 
of a vast Christian empire along the shores of the Pacific. 
All God’s purposes in providence have been converging 
towards the results which He indicates to us in His ancient 
Scripture. As one train starts from Northern Wisconsin, 
another from Minnesota, another from Missouri or Dakota, 
another from Kentucky, converging upon this magnificent 
city, though starting from different points frequently and pur- 
suing courses not parallel with each other, but sometimes 
seeming contradictory to each other, so God’s movements in 
providence have all been converging on that result which is 
ever before His mind. 


AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE WORLD’S PROGRESS. 


I count as a magnificent thing the purity of American liter- 
ature. No doubt there are many mean and disgusting stories 
manufactured and sold on our shores, but the prevalent tone 
of our literature is that of purity. There is but very little of 
that salacious stuff which belongs to the French nude school, 
or to that class of literature represented by Goethe’s novel on 
the ‘‘ Elective Affinities.’’ The authors known and read in 
this country, and known and read in other countries as be- 
longing to America, are models of manly and womanly virtue 
and purity—men like Irving, Cooper, Prescott, Emerson, 
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Hawthorne, Longfellow and Lowell, men like those who have 
lately died—-Whittier, the Quaker poet, whose verses march 
like the tread of battalions, and over those shining stanzas 
ring the notes of war and the pzeans of victory ; Curtis, who 
lately died, a dear friend of mine for many years, firm, gentle, 
chivalric, knightly in every fiber of his being. These, with 
Mrs. Stowe of unsurpassed genius, and a great many others 
who are still living among us, represent American literature. 
Now it is a great thing to havea literature which all the world 
can recognize as beautiful by reason of its purity, and by 
reason of the temper of fidelity to truth which everywhere 
pervades it. It isa great thing that we may know and say 
that whoever inhales the air of American literature, inhales 
an atmosphere without poison. 

Then it isa great thing to have manifested to the world the 
beauty, dignity and power which belong to womanhood. 
Why, you remember that when our first missionaries went out 
and were refused by the British Government liberty to land in 
India, the two principal doctrines of the Hindoo were the 
sanctity of the cow and the depravity of woman. In this 
country woman has had her freest share of privilege and in- 
fluence and right from the beginning. Woman stands sig- 
nally before our thoughts whenever we look back to the 
landing of the Pilgrims on Plymouth shore, and women have 
been illustrious in all our annals from that day to the present. 
Our boards of education are open tothem. A thousand forms 
of occupation that were utterly unknown until this nation had 
come to its development, besides various professional activi- 
ties, are open to them. They have their magnificent leader- 
ship in all social reform movements, in all movements, in 
fact, in which they deign or delight to take part. They ought 
to have. The imaginative geographers have sometimes said 
that while the Old World, broad and massive, represents the 
masculine element of the earth, the new hemisphere, more 
delicate and shapely in its outline, figures the feminine form 
of the globe. We may remember that it was by Isabella’s 
patronage that Columbus was sent upon his way, that it was 
by Elizabeth’s patronage that the first English colonies were 
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established in this country. Two women did more than any 
others towards the development of everything that has been 
conditioned here upon that discovery. The fact is, the women 
own this country [laughter and applause], and my only won- 
der is that they let men live init.. [Renewed laughter. ] 

Again, how much has been done for the world by the man- 
ifestation of national respect for universal education. It has 
been supposed, of course, for centuries, and in many lands, 
and is so now, that education unfits the common people for 
the vocation of life and the submission and obedience to 
authority which will make life tranquil. In this country the 
rule has been to educate from the beginning, and it was never 
more perfectly and fully carried out than it is at this time. 
The 13,000,000 children in our public schools between the 
ages of four and twenty-one, the $133,000,000 annually de- 
voted to, this public education, the 400 colleges, the multitude 
of professional and technical schools, the uncounted multi- 
tude of the higher seminaries and of the noble private schools 
existing in the land—all show the American respect for edu- 
cation ; and that brings to us tranquillity and prosperity. 
You who are voting citizens here will cast your votes 
pretty soon for the officers of the government for the ensuing 
four years. You know beforehand that whichever party is 
victorious and elects its candidates, these candidates will be 
installed in their places without a sign of disturbance in any 
part of the land. How comes it? Why is it not so in Cen- 
tral or South, America? It comes from the prevalent—one 
might almost say universal—education of the people.. They 
are taught to know their rights. And this silent and quiet 
transfer of political power over an immense area and over 
sixty odd millions of people, is to be accomplished as quietly 
as the lighting or extinguishing of lamps in this or any 
other hall or church in Chicago. All this tranquillity, all 
this prosperity, comes from this education,and the example 
elevates the value and dignity of popular education before 
the eyes of the world. 

Then, it is a great thing to have the American spirit of in- 


trepidity manifested. It is a lesson especially to those who 
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are dwelling in darkness and in fear, to the desponding and 
the despairing peoples of the earth. Again and again men 
have said to me in Europe, ‘‘I believe you Americans do not 
seem to be unwilling to attempt anything. You are ready to 
face any danger; you are ready to conquer any obstacle; you 
tunnel and channel the Rocky Mountains until there are no 
mountains left. You go through a tremendous civil war and 
then dissolve your army into the national life until it ceases 
to be recognized ; you confront the great problem of slavery 
and emancipation and youconquer inthat.’’ ‘‘ Well,’’ Ihave 
said, ‘‘It is nothing but the American temper, which is a 
temper not audacious, nor arrogant nor boastful, but thor- 
oughly intrepid. We believe in the nation; we believe in 
God’s assistance to every good work, and we are not afraid to 
undertake any woik, physical or social or political, which He 
puts in our way.’’ It is that temper of intrepidity that 
brings representatives of all nations to our shores. They 
want to breathe the tonic ozone of the American atmosphere. 

So the catholicity of the spirit in this American temper as 
well, is a testimony to the world. It comes in part, I think, 
from the fact that we are all foreigners here in one sense, that 
is, our ancestors came here at a definite point in history, and 
have not lived here always, and other populations are flowing 
in upon us with incessant and almost incredible rapidity. A 
gentleman said this morning in yonder church that Chicago 
is the second Bohemian city of the world, in respect to Bo- 
hemian population. Well, I believe that New York—cer- 
tainly it used to be so and I suppose it to be so now—is the 
third German city in respect to the German population resi- 
dent init. It is said that there are one hundred languages 
spoken along the streets of New York. 

The reverence for the Bible at which the infidel sneers, at 
which the man of the world sometimes smiles in derision, is 
characteristic of our nation. Also the reverence for the Lord’s 
Day, which constrained the National Congress to declare that 
the doors of the Exposition should be closed on the Lord’s 
Day from beginning to the end. [Applause.] That could 
not have been done, I take it, in any other nation of the 
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world. Possibly it might have been done in England, but 
certainly not in France, and probably not in Germany. The 
reverence for the Bible and the reverence for the Lord’s Day 
belong to our American life, and are characteristic of our 
American nation in its spirit and purpose and temper. 

Then we have demonstrated, for the world to see it, the 
power of the church to take care of itself without any help 
or any interference from the state government of the nation in 
which the church is planted. That is a lesson which the world 
will more and more take to its heart. It has been thought, 
of course, for ages that religious sentiment and religious doc- 
trine could not be maintained among a people except by the 
aid of state authority, and that the ministers of religion could 
not be sustained except by the aid of state taxation. Our an- 
cestors brought that idea with them, we know. Three imme- 
diate ancestors of mine in the ministerial office, were each of 
them settled in a church where the salary was raised in town 
meeting. We passed beyond that long ago, and we have 
shown how powerful religion is as a force in itself, without the 
least dependence upon state aid. The 120,000 Protestant con- 
gregations in this country now, besides the 8,000 Catholic 
congregations, the immense amount of property invested in 
church institutions, the 13,000,000 communicants in Prot- 
estant churches—communicants multiplying every year in a 
ratio rising more rapidly than the ratio of the increase of the 
population at large—these show what the power of the Chris- 
tian religion is without any crutch or state assistance and 
without any help or hindrance from state authority. That 
magnificent maxim of the great Italian statesman, ‘‘ A free 
church in a free state,’’ had its inspiration as it has its illus- 
tration in this nation of which we are a part, and in whose 
history God’s providence has been majestically manifest. 

Our most direct contribution to help the world forward and 
lift it into larger freedom and light has been the work of 
Christian missions. It is this work which stands in direct as- 
sociation with that great event in providence of the discovery 
of this continent, and which merely carries to its consumma- 
tion and full manifestation the plan which was therein un_ 
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folded. This is a work not carried on by our board alone, 
but carried on by numbers of boards affiliated with us in 
affectionate sympathy and mutual confidence ; working along 
the same line toward the same end; in the aggregate 
contributing scores of millions of dollars already to the 
world’s evangelization ; sending out not only hundreds but 
thousands of consecrated men and women to assist in this 
work; planting schools and printing presses and hospitals 
and seminaries for higher education, as well as native 
churches, in all parts of the earth; lifting savage tribes on 
the rocky coral reefs, that a little while ago were bloody with 
human gore and echoing with shrieks of human fear or human 
victory, into civilized and Christian commonwealth—this 
great work of missions, which is following in the path of the 
divine commission absolutely, and which is accomplished 
under the inspiration and tuition of the Holy Ghost, sets our 
nation forward and illustrates afresh the plan of God in bring- 
ing this continent to light at the moment when it came to the 
knowledge of civilized men, in building and keeping this na- 
tion here and setting it forth on its sublime errand. This isa 
work in which the heart and mind of God must be engaged— 
have been engaged—from the very outset, since first He 
touched the individual hearts from which have come these 
magnificent missionary organizations. 

The humblest life becomes sublime when it takes hold upon 
God’s plan, and helps to work it out. The noblest powers of 
earth take their supreme inspiration, their coronation and 
glory from contributing to the divine plan. And that will be 
a joy to us when heaven is opened; for we may look back 
upon the earth and say, ‘‘ I saw that purpose and I worked to 
accomplish it. I gave money and time and labor and life to 
that supreme endeavor.’’ There will be a joy which the 
harps of saints cannot fully bear, and the lips of the redeemed 
cannot fully utter. The magnificent privilege of life is to 
take part in this work and do it with all our might, and do it 
unto the end. [Loud Applause. ]— Address at Chicago, October 
6, at the eighty-third annual meeting of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
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QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 
REPLY BY JOSEPH COOK. 


126. What will be the future of evangelical religious denominations 
in Boston ? 


Growth, wealth, aggressive philanthropy, free but devout thought, 
scholarly authority, religious zeal, social prestige and spiritual leader- 
ship. Boston, more than any other town of its size in America, deserves 
to be called the city of ideas. It has been for two centuries the home of 
free speech and the mother of reforms. It is the one city in the United 
States which has never been dazzled by vulgar high life, that is, by love 
of display and the follies and vices of luxury. Great fortunes will no 
doubt continue to be accumulated here, but the commercial tone is not 
likely for centuries to dominate the churches or best society in Boston. 
The first question asked of a stranger in Boston is: Have you ever 
written a book? In New York it is: How much are you worth? In 
Chicago: Howmuch do youexpect to be worth? And in Washington: 
Do you expect to be re-elected ? 

The tone of Boston thought is likely in the future, as it has been in 
the past, to be one of great independence, and perhaps sometimes of de- 
fiant freedom in religion as in every other field of investigation. But 
the city has outgrown as a whole the more superficial creeds of a false 
liberalism. It may be that Whittier’s poem, ‘‘ The Eternal Goodness,”’ 
is genuinely Bostonian, but there must be considered also Whittier’s 
other poem, ‘‘ The Answer,’’ if the serious undertone of Boston thought 
is to be fully understood. Tennyson’s passages in ‘‘ In Memoriam,” on 
the larger hope, do not represent advanced thought in theology, unless 
modified by combination with the sterner and strictly evangelical re- 
ligious truths taught in Tennyson’s often revised and marvelously per- 
fect poem, ‘‘ The Palace of Art.” 

Boston through her literary classes is in touch with the higher culture 
of the time on both sides the sea. The religious undertone in Whit- 
tier, Tennyson and Browning is really more serious than the average 
publicsupposes. But that undertone is heard in the evangelical and in 
many of the conservative liberal circles of Boston and is everywhere 
becoming more and more reverenced. 

Man will always be man, mortal, dependent, erring, and in sane mo- 
ments supremely anxious to be delivered from the love and guilt of sin. 
Only a scholarly evangelical Christianity can supply these profoundest 
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are dwelling in darkness and in fear, to the desponding and 
the despairing peoples of the earth. Again and again men 
have said to mé in Europe, ‘‘ I believe you Americans do not 
seem to be unwilling to attempt anything. You are ready to 
face any danger; you are ready to conquer any obstacle; you 
tunnel and channel the Rocky Mountains until there are no 
mountains left. You go through a tremendous civil war and 
then dissolve your army into the national life until it ceases 
to be recognized ; you confront the great problem of slavery 
and emancipation and youconquer inthat.’’ ‘‘ Well,’’ [have 
said, ‘‘It is nothing but the American temper, which is a 
temper not audacious, nor arrogant nor boastful, but thor- 
oughly intrepid. We believe in the nation; we believe in 
God’s assistance to every good work, and we are not afraid to 
undertake any work, physical or social or political, which He 
puts in our way.’’ It is that temper of intrepidity that 
brings representatives of all nations to our shores... They 
want to breathe the tonic ozone of the American atmosphere. 

So the catholicity of the spirit in this American temper as 
well, is a testimony to the world. It comes in part, I think, 
from the fact that we are all foreigners here in one sense, that 
is, our ancestors came here at a definite point in history, and 
have not lived here always, and other populations are flowing 
in upon us with incessant and almost incredible rapidity. A 
gentleman said this morning in yonder church that Chicago 
is the second Bohemian city of the world, in respect to Bo- 
hemian population. Well, I believe that New York—cer- 
tainly it used to be so and I suppose it to be so now—is the 
third German city in respect to the German population resi- 
dent init. It is said that there are one hundred languages 
spoken along the streets of New York. 

The reverence for the Bible at which the infidel sneers, at 
which the man of the world sometimes smiles in derision, is 
characteristic of our nation. Also the reverence for the Lord’s 
Day, which constrained the National Congress to declare that 
the doors of the Exposition should be closed on the Lord’s 
Day from beginning to the end. [Applause.] That could 
not have been done, I take it, in any other nation of the 
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or any interference from the state government of the nation in 
which the churchis planted. That is a lesson which the world 
will more and more take to its heart. It has been thought 
of course, for ages that religious sentiment and religious doc 
trine could not be maintained among a people except by the 
aid of state authority, and that the ministers of religion could 
not be sustained except by the aid of state taxation. Our an- 
cestors brought that idea with them, we know. Three imme- 
diate ancestors of mine in the ministerial office, were each of 
them settled in a church where the salary was raised in town 
meeting. We passed beyond that long ago, and we have 
shown how powerful religion is as a force in itself, without the 
least dependence upon state aid. The 120,000 Protestant con- 
gregations in this country now, besides the 8,000 Catholic 
congregations, the immense amount of property invested in 
church institutions, the 13,000,000 communicants in Prot- 
estant churches—communicants multiplying every year in a 
ratio rising more rapidly than the ratio of the increase of the 
population at large—these show what the power of the Chris- 
tian religion is without any crutch or state assistance and 
without any help or hindrance from state authority. That 
magnificent maxim of the great Italian statesman, ‘‘ A free 
church in a free state,’’ had its inspiration as it has its illus- 
tration in this nation of which we are a part, and in whose 
history God’s providence has been majestically manifest. 

Our most direct contribution to help the world forward and 
lift it into larger freedom and light has been the work of 
Christian missions. It is this work which stands in direct as- 
sociation with that great event in providence of the discovery 
of this continent, and which merely carries to its consumma- 
tion and full manifestation the plan which was therein un_ 
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folded. This is a work not carried on by our board alone, 
but carried on by numbers of boards affiliated with us in 
affectionate sympathy and mutual confidence ; working along 
the same line toward the same end; in the aggregate 
contributing scores of millions of dollars already to the 
world’s evangelization ; sending out not only hundreds but 
thousands of consecrated men and women to assist in this 
work; planting schools and printing presses and hospitals 
and seminaries for higher education, as well as _ native 
churches, in all parts of the earth; lifting savage tribes on 
the rocky coral reefs, that a little while ago were bloody with 
human gore and echoing with shrieks of human fear or human 
victory, into civilized and Christian commonwealth—this 
great work of missions, which is following in the path of the 
divine commission absolutely, and which is accomplished 
under the inspiration and tuition of the Holy Ghost, sets our 
nation forward and illustrates afresh the plan of God in bring- 
ing this continent to light at the moment when it came to the 
knowledge of civilized men, in building and keeping this na- 
tion here and setting it forth on its sublime errand. This isa 
work in which the heart and mind of God must be engaged— 
have been engaged—from the very outset, since first He 
touched the individual hearts from which have come these 
magnificent missionary organizations. 

The humblest life becomes sublime when it takes hold upon 
God’s plan, and helps to work it out. The noblest powers of 
earth take their supreme inspiration, their coronation and 
glory from contributing to the divine plan. And that will be 
a joy to us when heaven is opened ; for we may look back 
upon the earth and say, ‘‘ I saw that purpose and I worked to 
accomplish it. I gave money and time and labor and life to 
that supreme endeavor.’’ There will be a joy which the 
harps of saints cannot fully bear, and the lips of the redeemed 
cannot fully utter. The magnificent privilege of life is to 
take part in this work and do it with all our might, and do it 
unto the end. [Loud Applause. ]|—Address at Chicago, October 
6, at the eighty-third annual meeting of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
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QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 
REPLY BY JOSEPH COOK. 


126. What will be the future of evangelical religious denominations 
in Boston ? 


Growth, wealth, aggressive philanthropy, free but devout thought, 
scholarly authority, religious zeal, social prestige and spiritual leader- 
ship. Boston, more than any other town of its size in America, deserves 
to be called the city of ideas. It has been for two centuries the home of 
free speech and the mother of reforms. It is the one city in the United 
States which has never been dazzled by vulgar high life, that is, by love 
of display and the follies and vices of luxury. Great fortunes will no 
doubt continue to be accumulated here, but the commercial tone is not 
likely for centuries to dominate the churches or best society in Boston. 
The first question asked of a stranger in Boston is: Have you ever 
written a book? In New York it is: How much are you worth? In 
Chicago: Howmuch do youexpect to be worth? And in Washington: 
Do you expect to be re-elected ? 

The tone of Boston thought is likely in the future, as it has been in 
the past, to be one of great independence, and perhaps sometimes of de- 
fiant freedom in religion as in every other field of investigation. But 
the city has outgrown as a whole the more superficial creeds of a false 
liberalism. It may be that Whittier’s poem, ‘‘ The Eternal Goodness,”’ 
is genuinely Bostonian, but there must be considered also Whittier’s 
other poem, ‘‘The Answer,’’ if the serious undertone of Boston thought 
is to be fully understood. Tennyson’s passages in ‘In Memoriam,’ on 
the larger hope, do not represent advanced thought in theology, unless 
modified by combination with the sterner and strictly evangelical re- 
ligious truths taught in Tennyson's often revised and marvelously per- 
fect poem, ‘‘ The Palace of Art.’ 

Boston through her literary classes is in touch with the higher culture 
of the time on both sides the sea. The religious undertone in Whit- 
tier, Tennyson and Browning is really more serious than the average 
public supposes. But that undertone is heard in the evangelical and in 
many of the conservative liberal circles of Boston and is everywhere 
becoming more and more reverenced. 

Man will always be man, mortal, dependent, erring, and in sane mo- 
ments supremely anxious to be delivered from the love and guilt of sin. 
Only a scholarly evangelical Christianity can supply these profoundest 
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human wants. Only Orthodoxy gives an intelligible account of how 
the soul is to be delivered from the love and guiltof sin. Boston cannot 
sever its connection with human nature, and therefore that religion 
which meets man’s spiritual necessities is sure to prevail here as else- 
where. As Professor Hitchcock has said, ‘‘ men will have a religion, and 
intelligent men will have the best.’’ 


Thomas Jefferson, in his maturest period, predicted that in fifty years 
Unitarianism would be the prevailing religion of the United States, 
That was his opinion in days when French skepticism, which he did so 
much to foster, was rife among us, and when a certain spiritual crudeness 
characterized even the educated classes in America, and when untested 
Unitarianism was achieving temporary successes. 


Ernest Renan, looking coolly from across seas upon American Unita- 
rianism, describes it as ‘‘a theology after Franklin’s style, without great 
metaphysical grasp or transcendental outlook.”’ He affirmed that Chan- 
ning did not think himself clear on several doctrinal matters and was 
but half developed as a philosopher. Mr. Frothingham himself dis- 
tinctly affirms that the philosophy of Channing has disappeared and that 
that of Parker would not bear analysis. Dr. Ellis, one of the ablest of 
Unitarian leaders, made the celebrated admission that the Bible, inter 
preted as a whole, and explaining itself by itself, is an Orthodox book. 
Instead of Jefferson’s predictions coming true, the verdict of time con- 
cerning it would surprise him, and ought to instruct present and future 
generations. There are now in the United States 5,000,000 Methodists, 
4,000,000 Baptists, 2,000,000 Presbyterians, 500,000 Congregationailists, 
as many Episcopalians, while Universalists, according to the latest re- 
ports, have less than 50,000 members, and the Unitarians less than 
40,000. Numbers are by no means decisive in regard to the truth or 
falsity of religious creeds, but are exceedingly significant when taken in 
a long range of national experience. There is no sieve for religions like 
time taken through a long range. Prof. Bryce says, ‘‘ Honesty is the 
best policy in Congress as everywhere else in the long run, but no Con- 
gressman has a longrun.”’ Religions have a long run and the fittest 
survive, and are to be tested by the supreme rule—an analysis of their 
fruits. 

When Charles G. Finney affirmed that Boston was not wise in spiritual 
things, the evangelical forces in the city were by no means as powerful 
as they have since become. There is no rule by which we can safely 
judge of the future except the past, but the experience of Boston in re- 
ligious things for the last hundred years indicates that a scholarly and 
aggressive evangelical faith will have increasing power in proportion to 
the growth of the broad intelligence and devout sagacity of the popula- 
tion. In circles dominated by merely literary and social fashions, a 
pervasively frivolous mood may favor erratic views, but it is character- 
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istic of Boston to honor clear, free, devout thought, and especially to re- 
duce it to practice. 

There is a great distinction between church union and Christian 
union. The latter is growing rapidly. The former, of course, advances 
slowly. The Young Men’s Christian Associations, the Young People’s 
Societies of Christian Endeavor and the frequent evangelical confer- 
ences like the one held in 1888 in London, in which all the evangelical 
missionary denominations of the world were represented, illustrates 
Christian union. 

Wendell Phillips was an Orthodox evangelical believer. He criticised 
the churches, but his conscience had been educated in the Puritan faith. 
The natural result of applied Orthodoxy is sound reform. It has been 
characteristic of Boston in the past, and is likely to be so for centuries 
to come, to hew to the line of her political and religious faith when she 
enters the fieldof philanthropy. Science is the glory of Boston, and the 
growth of her colleges and schools will of course preserve and enlarge 
the local enthusiasm for culture. In spite of the most determined 
rivalry of other cities, it is in my judgment probable that Boston will 
retain her intellectual pre-eminence and literary leadership in America 
for generations to come.—/vom a Symposium in the Boston Journal, 
Oct. 22, 1892. 


REPLY BY THE REV. MINOT J. SAVAGE (Untlarian). 


In one of his Biglow Papers Mr. Lowell has a bit of wise caution in 
the following words : 

‘*Don’t ever prophesy onless ye know.’’ But when one is prophesy- 
ing four hundred years ahead, perhaps he can afford to take a few 
chances. He is in no danger, at any rate, of having any of his present 
critics catch him in the wrong. And, as the people in the year 2292 will 
never know that such a prophecy was ever made, the risks of contradic- 
tion are not great. 

Human progress in every direction is always like an army on the 
march. There is always the vanguard leading the way. This is natu- 
rally in the minority and must always be. Then comes the main body. 
Give them time and they will be where the pioneers now are. Behind 
these are the stragglers and camp-followers. 

In every age and race and under every name the effort of religion has 
always been to get into right (favorable, helpful) relations with God. 
With the gods, so long as many were believed in; with God, since the 
world has thought of only one. What we call different religions have 
been the result of different theories of the universe, of God, of man, of 
destiny. At first, men thought and theorized as well as they could; 
that which has hindered progress has been the assumption, on the part 
of each religion, that their particular theory was of divine origin, and so 
infallible. 
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The hopeful thing about the intelligent leaders of the world’s thought 
to-day is that these groundless assumptions of infallibility are being 
given up. 

So, the theology of 2292 (i. e. the theoretical framework of religion) 
will be the scientifically ascertained truth about the universe, about 
God, about man, about destiny. This, of course, only so far as the in- 
telligent and free minds of the world’s vanguard is concerned. 

The soul of religion, its practical side, will always be love and service. 

But the importance of the theoretical side, the theology, lies in the 
fact that action is always directed and determined by theory. If a man 
wishes to help the world his effort will be controlled and guided by 
what he thinks is the world’s great need. And this will depend on what 
he thinks is the actual spiritual and moral condition of the world and 
what is needed to improve it. 

Among the educated of 2292 their religion will be love and service, 
directed by the wisest thought of that day as to what is needed to make 
the world better. The multitude and the stragglers will be slowly fol- 
lowing after the leaders, as they always have been and as they are to- 
day.— From a Symposium in the Boston Journal, October 22, 1892. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


LAKE MOHONK is a gem set in a cleft of the western Hud- 
son Highlands. It is only half a mile long and about an 
eighth of a mile wide. Its shores are, for the most part, bold 
cliffs. The water is deep and sweet and clear and lies one 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. Sky- 7o0p, which is 
the translation of the Indian name Mohonk, rises five hundred 
feet above the lake on its east side. Eagle Crag attains an 
elevation of some three hundred feet on the west. Both these 
summits and most of the lower cliffs look eastward on the 
Hudson Valley and westward on the valley between the Ulster 
County Hudson Highlands, and the Catskills. The outlook 
is very wide, varied, beautiful and bold. In places where the 
spiked peaks jut upward through the oak and chestnut for- 
ests, it is weird and stately, as well as beautiful. 

Along the north end of the lake has been built a rambling 
and exceedingly picturesque hotel, with abundant balconies, 
gables and verandas, and containing library, reading-rooms 
and every necessity and luxury for three hundred guests. 
There are thirty-five hundred acres and thirty-five miles of 
excellent carriage drives within the grounds. The estate isa 
small principality. An hundred summer houses are scattered 
along the banks and drives and walks. There are one hun- 
dred cows and fifty horses in the service of the establishment. 
It is open from May to the middle of October. The place is 
reached by a carriage drive of six miles from New Palz, not 
far from Kingston, and nearly opposite Poughkeepsie. The 
prince of this small kingdom is Mr. A. K. Smiley, the well- 
known Quaker philanthropist, who began life as a teacher, 
and is now a millionaire. His twin brother is associated with 
him and manages a great establishment not far away at Lake 
Minnewaska. Many tourists think Lake Mohonk on the 
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whole the most attractive of all the mountain summer resorts 
in America. 

This highly attractive spot has for many years been the 
scene of the now famous Lake Mohonk Conference of the 
friends of the American Indian. President Hayes made Mr. 
A. K. Smiley one of the Indian Commissioners. In October, 
after summer guests have departed, Mr. Smiley is accus- 
tomed to invite two or three hundred of those who are best 
acquainted with Indian Reform, to be his guests at Lake 
Mohonk. The whole iniricate and vital topic of the rights 
and wrongs of the Red Men is discussed from many points 
of view. Beginning with devotional exercises, great parlor 
meetings are held on the forenoons and evenings of three con- 
secutive days. Eminent officers of the government and prac- 
tical philanthropists from the frontier, prominent editors, and 
many educators and preachers are usually present. The 
platforms adopted by this Conference have now for half a 
score of years been exceedingly effective in giving a right 
tone to public sentiment and a right direction to govern- 
mental action in the field of Indian Reform. An unforced 
and priceless religious spirit, wholly free from sectarian bias, 
pervades the meetings. The discussions are outspoken, but 
as thoroughly characterized by courtesy as by courage. 

It was the fortune of the present writer to attend the meet- 
ings of the Mohonk Conference October 13 and 14, and to 
find there the chief experts on Indian Reform in the company 
of two or three hundred invited guests. 

The meeting, as Miss Anna L. Dawes says in her account 
of it in the /udependent, ‘‘ suffered from the absence of many 
strong men usually influential in its councils, such as the 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, the Hon. Austin Abbott, Dr.Wm. Hayes 
Ward, Bishops Whipple, Huntington and Walker, General 
Armstrong, Captain Pratt and several other equally well- 
known friends of the Indian. Among those in attendance, 
however, many of whom were heard with great satisfaction 
were, in addition to the Board of Indian Commissioners, 
President Taylor, of Vassar, the Hon. Edw. L. Pierce, the 
Hon. Theo. Roosevelt, Mr. T. J. Stimson, Mr. Frank Wood, 
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Mr. Moses Pierce, Senator Dawes, the Rev. Joseph Cook, the 
Hon. H. O. Houghton, Mr. J. W. Davis, the Hon. Rowland 
Hazard and others. The Conference was specially gratified 
by the presence and words of ex-President Hayes and Com- 
missioner Morgan. The occasion was also notable for the 
large attendance of workers of various kinds, such as Miss 
Alice Fletcher—there for the first time for seven years——-Miss 
Carter, Miss Robertson, Mrs. Alfred Riggs, Professor Painter, 
Mrs. Quinton, Lieutenant Wetherspoon, and a large number 
of others. The fersonnel of the gathering is interesting as in 
large measure exhibiting the value and special features of the 
meeting. An unusual number of persons had lately been ‘in 
the field’ for personal observation. Messrs. Garrett, James 
and Lyon of the Board, Senator Dawes, General Morgan, Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Davis had but just returned from visits 
to the schools, to the Sioux Reservation in Washington and 
elsewhere. This circumstance and the presence of so many 
teachers and missionaries resulted in the presentation of an 
unusually large number of interesting and valuable facts as 
to the present condition of the Indians.’’ 

Studying carefully the conversations as well as the public 
debates and the final votes of the meeting, the present writer 
obtained highly valuable answers to certain strategic ques- 
tions on Indian Reform and summarizes the inquiries and the 
substance of the replies here as they lay in his own thoughts 
at the end of the Convention. 


TWENTY QUESTIONS ON INDIAN REFORM. 


1. Ought the Protestant missions among the Indians to 
give up all financial aid from the government? Yes. 

2. If Protestant missions give up such aid, will the Cath- 
olic missions do so? Probably not. 

3. If Catholics divide the national school fund, will they 
not endeavor to divide the school fund in the States also? 
Certainly. 

4. Ought Protestants to give up all financial aid from the 
government of state and nation, without first securing guar- 
antees that Catholics will do so? No. 
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5. Why are political appointments more mischievous in 
the Indian service than in the general field of state and 
national civil service reform? Because Indians are less able 
to protect themselves against bad officials than white men 
usually are. 

6. Ought education on Indian reservations to be compul- 
sory? Yes, whenever necessary. 

7. Are the Indians increasing in numbers or will they 
finally disappear? ‘They are nearly stationary in numbers. 

8. What is the condition of Indians in the old eastern res- 
ervations? Not wholly satisfactory as to educational progress. 

g. Is the plan of an Indian state practicable? No. 

10. What of the native ability of the Indian as compared 
with that of the white? It is next tothat of the white and 
superior to that of the Afro-American. 

11. Should the whole Indian reservation system be at 
once or only gradually abolished? Gradually, and vet as 
promptly as possible. 

12. Should there be special legislation for Indians, or only 
an extension of laws now on the statute book applying to 
white men? An extension only. 

13. How can funds and lands belonging to the Indians be 
kept from thieves on the frontier and in Washington? By 
ceaseless vigilance on the part of friends of the Indian at 
Washington and on the frontier. 

14. What is the experience of returned students among 
the Indian tribes? Varied, but on the whole encouraging. 
They are slowly leavening the tribes to which they return. 

15. What gainful occupations have been made a success 
by Indian men and women? Agriculture, fishing, lace-mak 
ing, carpentry. 

16. Are native Christian preachers and teachers specially 
successful among their own tribes? Yes; but many Indian 
tribes prefer white preachers. 

17. Will the Indian work fora living? Yes. 

18. Why has Canada succeeded better than the United 
States in managing Indian tribes? She has had a less exten- 
sive frontier and in some respects her system is wiser than ours. 
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19. What are now the chief causes of Indian wars? 
Ignorance of the Indians and injustice of the whites. 

20. Is Commissioner Morgan’s and Senator Dawes’ Indian 
policy the best? Yes. 

Several highly important speeches were made by ex-Pres- 
ident Hayes, Commissioner Morgan, Senator Dawes and 
Theodore Roosevelt, all of whom have or have had official 
responsibilities in the management of the Indian service. 
The specialists who labor on the frontier, particularly Miss 
Fletcher, Miss Robertson, and Miss Cook, were heard with 
great interest and profit. Mr. Frank Wood, of Boston, in a 
vivid and powerful address, gave the outline of the remark- 
able career of Dr. Eastman, the Indian whose education he 
assisted and who is now the husband of the poetess, Elaine 
Goodale. Edna Dean Procter read to the Conference three of 
her inspiring poems. 

On motion of Hon. E. L. Pierce, the biographer of Charles 
Sumner, the following memorial was adopted, concerning the 
services of Senator Dawes in the cause of Indian Reform : 


This Conference deems it wise to refrain ordinarily from formal com- 
mendation of living persons, but exceptional circumstances seem to 
justify in a single instance a departure from this habit of reserve. 

The recent announcement by the Hon. Henry L. Dawes, of his pur- 
pose to retire from the United States Senate at the expiration of his 
present term in March next, is a fitting opportunity to put on record 
the profound appreciation of his eminent services in the cause of Indian 
rights and Indian civilization which is felt not only by the members of 
this Conference but by all the friends of that cause in this country, 
whether toilers in the field or striving to enlist the co-operation of 
Congress and the sympathy of the American people in its behalf. 

Mr. Dawes has been Chairman of the Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs from 1879 continuously to the present time. During that period 
he has been earnest and effective in carrying legislation and obtain- 
ing appropriations needed to promote the progress and welfare of the 
Indian people. Without enumerating his services on these points 
which, at the end of his term, will cover a period of fourteen years, it is 
sufficient to mention the act concerning the lands in severalty and 
citizenship for the Indians approved February 8, 1887, which was car- 
ried by his ability and tact and the confidence reposed by his associates 
in his integrity and wisdom. This act bearing his name was no 
ordinary statute. It declared a new system and a new policy. It marks 
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a turning point in the enterprise of lifting a race to American citizen- 
ship and Christian manhood. 

Not only as the author of legislation has Mr. Dawes assisted the 
Indian movement. In visits to the tribes on their reservations, in 
personal observation of their needs, in intercourse with their official 
protectors and with teachers engaged in their education, in his attend- 
ance on this and similar conferences of persons seeking to protect and 
elevate the Indian, he has kept his mind open to the changing phases 
of the question and been a medium of communication between the 
Government and associations and individuals working for the same 
cause. The history of this race now rising to civilization and merging 
itself in the mass of the American people written hereafter, when there 
shall be no Indian question, will place among its foremost benefactors 
the name of this Senator from Massachusetts. 


The platform of the conference for 1892 was presented by 
the distinguished publisher, Hon. H. O. Houghton, of Bos- 
ton, and was unanimously adopted as follows : 


1. The allotment of lands should be persistently and judiciously con- 
tinued until there shall be no further need of Indian agents or reserva- 
tion agencies. 

2. The National Government should assume the common school 
education of Indian children, making it compulsory where necessary. 

3. Itis the duty of the General Government to enact and enforce such 
laws as will fully protect the Indian in his relations to other Indians, as 
well as in his relations to all other persons, so that as soon as possible 
he may become self-respecting and self-supporting, and so that until he 
becomes so he may be protected from robbery through deceit or extor- 
tion by unscrupulous lawyers or greedy land claimants. 

4. Not only the principles of the Civil Service law should be applied 
as far as practicable to the Indian service, but the appointment of 
Indian agents, inspectors and allotting agents should be on account of 
fitness only, and those holding these offices should continue to hold 
them during good behavior. We emphatically condemn the appoint- 
ment or removal of these officers for partisan reasons. 

5. Weearnestly appeal to all Christian people everywhere to relax no 
effort to bring the benign influence of Christian truth to bear upon these 
people. 

Lake Mohonk, October 14, 1892. 


THE Board of Managers of the National Temperance Society 
at its recent meeting unanimously adopted the following Me- 
morial : 
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To the National Commissioners of the World’s Columbian Exposition : 

GENTLEMEN :—The Board of Managers of the National Temperance 
Society respectfully and earnestly ask you, as authorized by act of Con- 
gress, to make all needful rules and regulations for the government of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition, to at once revoke all contracts, pub- 
licly alleged to have been made by the Local Directory of the Exposi- 
tion, subordinate to your body, for the sale of intoxicating beverages 
upon the grounds of the Exposition,—illegal contracts, involving, as 
stated upon the floor of the United States Senate, forfeitures of upwards 
of half a million dollars: and we furthermore urge that you will dis- 
tinctly prohibit all dispensing of intoxicants, by sale or Otherwise, in 
connection with the World’s Columbian Exposition. 

We respectfully represent— 

I. That, by a statute now in force, the State of Illinois makes illegal 
the sale of intoxicating beverages in connection with all fairs and exhi- 
bitions within its borders. 

2. That, within the territory occupied by the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, the sale of intoxicating beverages is also rendered illegal by 
local prohibitory statute. 

3. That, in consideration of the honor of our country, the safety and 
well-being of our own citizens and the welfare of visitors from other 
lands, and that America may furnish a praiseworthy temperance object- 
lesson to foreign countries, we pray you to forbid all traffic in intoxi- 
cants in connection with the Exposition held under your jurisdiction. 


TENNYSON, whose death the whole English speaking world 
mourns, seems to us to have expressed his personal views of 
reform best in the earlier and the later Locksley Hall. He be- 
lieved from the heart in the principles of a limited constitu- 
tional monarchy and was inclined to hold with Carlyle that 
the progress of democracy is Shooting Niagara—and after ! 
He loved a regulated and decorous freedom. He believed far 
less than Whittier did in the average man, but he wished to 
raise the average. 


ORTHODOX opinion continues to govern the choice of mis- 
sionaries by the American Board. Dr. Storrs has been re- 
elected. The well-known doctrinal basis of the board, as 
adopted at New York and Minneapolis, was reaffirmed at the 
Chicago meeting. It is to be interpreted ‘‘in a spirit of lib- 
erality as well as of faithfulness to the president’s original 
letter of acceptance.’’ The annual income of the board now 
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amounts to nearly one million dollars, and is constantly 
rising. Measures have been taken looking to a fuller rep- 
resentation of the churches in the nomination of corporate 
members of the board. This new movement is favored chiefly 
by the friends of the so-called new departure. It is not op- 
posed, however, by the exceedingly able men who constitute 
the prudential committee. As to polity, nevertheless, many 
conservatives are of the opinion that the board had better be 
such a reasonable close corporation as it now is than the foot- 
ball of clerical politics. Dr. Pentecost made an exceedingly 
memorable address on the religious needs of the Brahmin 
caste in India. He affirmed that it would be ‘‘fatal to the 
work of missions ’’ to teach in the foreign field the Andover 
hypothesis as to future probation, or, in other words, that it 
may sometimes be safe for some men to die in their sins. 


TELEPHONIC communication is established between New 
York and Chicago. 


A PHOTOGRAVURE as a frontispiece will appear in each 
number of OuR Day in 1893. 
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